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agency, aS in other agencies, has a basic 
obligation to teach the worker in such a way 
that the agency’s service to its clients is 
within established policy and follows sound 
casework principles. Inherent in the super- 
visor’s assignment is the duty to create for 
the worker a climate favorable to technical 
learning and growth of self-awareness, so 
that his work with agency clients can show 
consistent improvement in skill. For his 
ability to use himself consciously will result 
in an increasingly better quality of help to 
those to whose service he is committed. 
There are many varieties of services for 
children in the field of child welfare. The 
impact of the program upon the worker will 
differ according to the kind of activity ex- 
pected of him. In a setting where he is called 
upon to take personal charge of preschool 
children, for example, he will deal with them 
as he has with other children of his ac- 
quaintance, or children for whom he has 
acted as baby sitter. Their dependency needs 
and their personal response to his interest 
will offer him something of an outlet for his 
own tender impulses. He will, in effect, be 
trying on the parental role normal for his 
age, without having to deal with the full role 
of parenthood. His identification is with the 
child, a protective outpouring in which the 
part of himself which yearns for parenthood 
can find constructive satisfaction in 
orderly step from his previous experience. 
Similarly, if he is employed in an agency 
to which parents come for help, the adjust- 
ment required of him can be made somewhat 
gradually, and he can find it possible to 
identify with the articulate active parent 


an 
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Recently questions have arisen as to how much super- 
vision caseworkers need. The author discusses the 
help needed by a person who comes directly from 
college without professional training to face the dif- 
ficult tasks of protective service. 


who has enough strength to move toward 
supportive help tn carrying out his parental 
role. The usual method in such agencies, 
with scheduled office interviews permits the 
learning to take place where there are the 
familiarity of the agency and the availability 
of supervisory help to sustain the worker. 
Under such circumstances the multiple 
identifications necessary, if both children 
and parents are to be helped, can evolve and 
be clarified for the worker through super- 
vision in a way not as readily achieved in 
other settings. 

In other circumstances the problem is 
quite different for the worker, and therefore 
for the supervisor. The shift of the interview 
from voluntarily sought aid by the client to 
that undertaken at the urgency of com- 
munity and agency, sets a different tone. 
The removal from office to client’s home 
makes the worker the one who must adjust 
to the setting, often presenting him with 
great problems of tact and grace to introduce 
himself, and of management to achieve 
privacy. This puts the worker at a real dis- 
advantage in this development of the deli- 
cate skill of interviewing and the elusive art 
of observation. 


Supervisor’s Role Varies 


Workers need different aid from their 
supervisors, just as agency services require 
different adjustments from the worker. The 
worker who has already elected his profes- 
sion, been accepted by and graduated from a 
graduate school of social work, comes to the 
supervisor after a defined progress has been 
made in his growth in professional practice. 
He has engaged with the concepts of social 


[1] 








work in class, has begun to use them with 
clients in field work. He is familiar with 
social agencies and has had experience as a 
representative of an agency. He has accepted 
for himself the goals of his profession. Prior 
to coming to the agency he has already in- 
vested considerable time, money, effort, and 
feelings in his desire to reach them. He has 
begun the process of becoming aware of him- 
self in relation to others. He has developed 
enough ability to use himself helpfully so 
that he has graduated, is no longer an ap- 
prentice; he comes to the agency as a recog- 
nized practitioner. This in itself is an achieve- 
ment of which he is proud, and in which h 

has confidence, however humbly he under- 
takes his initial job as a full-time worker. He 
is at least two years older than the worker 
who has just graduated from college, and 
has had the maturing experience of making 
more decisions on his own. He 
fear than the younger worker 


has less to 
because he has 
lived through some of the early mistakes and 
found that he can survive. He is likely t 

view his opportunity with the agency with a 
high sense of adventure, an embarkation at 
Not least in 
ance is the fact that he is familiar 
with the process of supervision as it operates 
in social a; 


last on his professional course. 
impor 


gencies. He has some understand- 
ing of its use value for a his skill to 
serve the client, and for further enriching his 
understanding of human behavior. 

This situation is quite different when the 
new worker has had no professional training, 
and comes directly to the agency from college. 

An examination of some of the particular 
aspects of the supervisor’s role when the 
worker is a beginner without professional 
graduate school education in social work 
can be useful at this time. Throughout the 
social work field today, public and private 
agencies alike scrutinizing the young 
worker just out of college. They are hiring 
him and teaching him how to function as a 
useful staff member dedicated to the im- 
mediate task of serving the client as ef- 
fectively as his present interest in people, his 
humanitarian impulses, and his own stage of 
maturity will permit. Bey« 


are 


ond this learning 
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we are sanguine that these fine and enthug,. 
astic young people will, through supervision, 
have 


an opportunity to perceive and identify 
themselves with the aims of the profession 
of social work itself, move ahead into 
graduate school and ultimately into the 
ranks of professional leadership. The climate 
of the first period of time the young beginner 
spend will either 
promote or inhibit such an ultimate result. 
Many young people seek only 


s in the casework agency 


an interest. 
ing and stimulating 5 Job er after college; 


cad training or eae Such 
young men and women do apply for and ae. 
cept jobs in child protection agencies. The 
supervisor cannot set differing standards of 
supervision according to the degree of pro. 
fessional motivation the young worker seems 
to have; he still has the agency’s function to 
safeguard, and must therefore accept fully 


the obligation to teach the worker’ as 
soundly as he knows how. Even when the 
beginner does not seem to be planning fora 


aod, as he enters the agency, the super. 
visor’s goal for him is, in essence, the develop. 
attitude toward the 
work for which he is paid by the agency. Ifwe 
consider that 
titude” 


ment of a professional 


“having a professional at. 
toward one’s job is evidenced by 
responsible use of one’s current knowledge 
in line with agency purpose there is no con. 
fusion as to the feasibility of this even fora 
worker in the early period of employment. 
A simple example: A young worker within the second 
month of employment took an adolescent girl into her 
home for the night when the child reached her, in 
trouble, late in the evening. The child had no money for 
shelter or food, and said to the worker, “You said! 
could rely on you if I were in trouble.” By way of ex. 
planation, the young worker said to her supervisor, “I 
did want to be reliable. I knew she was my case, andit 
was up to me to see that she was safe. It didn’t occur to 
me to try to reach you, because I thought I knew some 
thing I could do that would take care of her until | 
could talk it over with you and find a better solution.” 


The worker had no knowledge of resources 
immediately available for the client, but she 
was able to use what she did know, to act for 
the client, and showed a sense of herself as 


the agency’s channel to serve the client. 
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Here, the supervisor would simultaneously 
— the quality of the worker’s action 
and exp! 
solution and the resources av: 
situations. Thus, 
serves the worker 
confidence in achievement and an 
which adds to his knowledge. 

Such an event could lure 


ain to the worker other methods of 
tilable for such 


1 . 1° . . 
ne immediate situation 


+ 
L 
1 
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yoth as a source of self- 


experience 
the unwary 
supervisor to assume that the worker was 
too personally involved in manipulating the 
client for reasons of personal satisfaction, if 
the factors of the 
ence and limited knowledge were 


worker’s youth, inexperi- 
not seen in 
appropriate relationship to what occurred. 
Certainly the same event dealt with in the 
same way by a more experienced and older 
worker would pose quite a different problem 
for the supervisor. 


Understanding the Young Worker 

vhether impelled by incipient profes- 
sional inclination or merely engaging upon a 
job interesting to him, acceptable to his 
parents, and socially respectable, all young 
college graduates have so common char- 
acteristics which the supervisor must take 
into account. These in no way change the 
principle that sound teaching is geared to 
the individual’s experience, capacity, and 
previous habits of learning, nor do they lift 
from the supervisor the necessity to do all 
in his power to see that appropriate and 
timely help is offered by the agency to its 
client as effectively as possible. Beyond this, 
the supervisor faces the problem of determin- 
ing at what point the aspects of the worker’s 
stage of development and personal burdens 
of maturation preclude his usefulness to 
the agency. 

With varying deg 

reaction, the young person in this period im- 
mediately following college is still in the 
process of establishing himself as an adult, 
still caught in uncertainties and anxieties “a 
dependency-rebellion interaction with par- 
ents and persons outside the family who are 
in vertical authority over him. He has re- 
sisted or yielded to parental demands, has 
built his still new self in delicate balance of 


me 


rees of healthy emotional 
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love and ego needs. Frequently the actual 


choice of the job at hand, in children’s work, 
is itself a manifes tation of the power of the 
forces still demanding emotional energy from 
the worker. 


A specific example: Abrilliant daughter of an arrogant, 


mother was able to work in a foster care 





ecause of her mother’s ideas of respectable em- 
ployment. This 1 r had imposed more burden than 
the worker could ean however, when her daughter 
wanted to 


custodial care for 


not he 
ek employment in an institution providing 


Coy gen 
bad girls. 


The field of 
seductive 


Cuu 


child care provides its own 
lure for the oo young person 
sures and stresses 
are still of recent ne “ahd influence di- 
rectly his dreams of himself as a parent in 
the near future. If he is to help others who 
are stumbling or 


. whet 
whose own childhood ple 


failing in their roles as 
or who are unable to reach the 
personal emotional maturity sufficient to 
accept and protect the rights of the de- 
pendent child, the beginning worker needs 
from a pe 


Pp Jarents, 


supervision erson who has some 
understanding of the nature of his child- 
parent adjustment and the degree of psychic 
stress it may be imposing currently. 

This does not in any sense imply that 
supervisor becomes therapist—it does mean 
that he is aware of and sympathetic with the 
worker as a developing person, adjusting 
and steadying simultaneously in many re- 
lationships with people personally important 
to him, as well as in his worker-client role. 
This will mean that, in contrast to an older 
person whose sense of his own worth has 
been established more clearly by achieve- 
ment a recognition, the young beginner 
cast himself in different roles 
according to the impact of the situation upon 
him. He may seem to identify unpredictably, 
now with the hurt child, now with the strug- 

x parent, even as he is within himself 
ea through just such shifting feelings 
ranging from inadequacy to over-confidence. 


may a pear to 


1 
i 


Axiomatically, the more complex the emo- 
tional elements of the worker’s struggle to 


achieve adulthood, the greater the need for 
the supervisor to call upon his own knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of human behavior. 
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Worker Must Set Aside Own Problems 

To call upon a person, so deeply involved 
in achieving his own adjustment, so driven 
by his own impelling need to find relief for 
tormenting tensions, to set aside or repress 
or ignore his own problem for that of another 
may seem to approach the ultimate in 
futility. Yet that is exactly what is required 
of the beginning worker. When this novice 
is asked not only to learn to care about and 
strive to help others, but to do so in a child 
protective service, the requirement is even 
more complex for him. 

This is true, because of the inherent neces- 
sity, in the study of cases referred where 
children are being neglected or endangered, 
for the worker to learn to help when help is 
unsought. His approach to the family, how- 
ever gentle and tactful, constitutes an ele- 
ment of threat to the parents who may them- 
selves be in conflict with their own image of 
the parents they had hoped to be. The worker 
personifies the negative distrustful attitude 
of the community, and inevitably becomes 
the recipient of the clients’ projected guilt, 
anger and resistance. Immediately this re- 
activates in the worker a chain of feelings 
originally felt in his own parent-child con- 
stellation, sometimes undoubtedly coming 
close to re-enactment of situations recently 
lived through and still hurting. 

Here, however, he cannot react to these 
conditions only for himself; he is expected 
by agency and community to do something 
which will create a more favorable situation 
for the endangered child. Frequently the in- 
formation given in the referral is sufficiently 
dramatic to propel him into the case situa- 
tion in defense of the child even before he 
encounters the barrage of parental resistance 
and ferocity or indifference. Thus his own 
dual identification can trip him up; he can 
feel himself simultaneously the hurt child, 
the good protecting parent, and the self- 
righteous accusing citizen filled with desire 
for revenge. 


The Supervisor’s Tasks 


What does all this mean for the super- 
visor who hopes to create for the beginner a 
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favorable learning climate? The superviso, 
wants to impart the concepts of human be. 
havior and the principles of casework jp 
such a way that the person still in the forma. 
tive years can find support and sustenance 
uniquely valuable for his progress toward 
personal, job and perhaps __professiona| 
maturity. 

Certainly the supervisor cannot remain 
preoccupied only with the learner’s relation. 
ship balances in pure culture, so to speak. 
There is the primary focus of agency service 
to the client, to which both supervisor and 
worker are committed. Keeping this clea 
the supervisor, sensitive to the inevitable im. 
pact of the client situation upon the worker, 
must hold the worker to his purpose, 
Through conference discussion, professional 
literature and in his own attitude toward the 
worker’s multiple negative and _ positive 
identifications, the supervisor must convey 
to the worker a clear belief in his capacity to 
perform the task he has undertaken. 

Many times this confronts the super. 
visor with dilemmas of his own. Frequently 
the agency cannot be selective at intake and 
cases are assigned which may seem to the 
supervisor almost cruel in their implications 
for the young beginner. It is imperative that 
the supervisor recognize his own feelings 
about what he must require of the worker, 
and be planful in the way he interprets the 
referral to the worker. It is not only sound, 
but definitely supportive to the worker when 
such situations arise, for the supervisor to 
say quite frankly to the worker that the 
assignment appears to be one which is 
heavier than would be chosen for him at his 
present level of experience. A person finds 
pride in approaching a difficult task, if it is 
given to him with evident faith that he can 
measure up to the challenge, and the begin- 
ning worker is no exception. 

Approaching the case thus in discussion 
gives the supervisor an excellent teaching 
opportunity from several angles. He can 
tell the worker, in a simple narrative fashion, 
what the agency has done in previous situa- 
tions which appeared similar at the point of 
referral, and have the worker read a record 


[4] 
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ofthis kind and discuss it before approaching 
his own case. He can identify, with the 
worker, cases he is now dealing with in 
(ster care or family service which originated 
the same way. He can use the referral method 
_content and source—to teach the worker 
how to obtain clearly the available factual 
jata, pointing out ways in which these facts 
can be used to provide a preview of the 
stresses Which may be burdening the various 
members of the family. Beyond these, talk- 
ing over several possible approaches to the 
home visit or agency letter requesting an 
office interview, can provide the worker with 
a protected try-out of his own role before he 
faces the client. 

It is important to identify another teach- 
ing potential. Referrals made for the purpose 
of protecting children from present danger 
frequently imply, and even sometimes ap- 
pear to demand, action. Dramatic details 
often make it sound as if immediate removal 
of the children is imperative for their 
physical safety. The sturdy experienced 
worker in the field of child protective service 
has developed considerable diagnostic skill 
which he uses to decide the degree of damage 
already done to the child, the amount of 
immediate danger, and the child’s capacity 
to tolerate a continuation of current strains 
during a more protracted period of case 
study. Frequently the caseworker’s judg- 
ment in this matter differs sharply from the 
impression or conviction of the referring 
person. It is at this point of divergence that 
the worker must develop strong faith in his 
own diagnosis, delicate skill in interpreting 
his stand to the referral source, and con- 
siderable strength in holding his position 
unless additional facts reveal the necessity 
for reassessment of the elements involved. 
The referring person may not know whether 
the worker is novice or veteran in service, 
and the supervisor needs to support the be- 
ginner while he is developing his own ca- 
pacity to sustain such pressures and to trust 
his own evaluation of suitable action to help 
the clients, both adults and children. 

In giving a protective case to the beginner 
there is also the opportunity to begin to teach 
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him to dare to be tentative in his diagnosis. 
The supervisor must find a way to help him 
add to facts already secured, to continue 
with patience and care to gain deeper under- 
standing, and to develop his timing of action, 
both within the interview and in case treat- 
ment as a whole. One step in this is to make 
clear to the worker before he starts with the 
case that the supervisor shares with him the 
goal of service and that he can have help 
during the process of case study through con- 
ference discussions. 


New Type of Relationship for Worker 


Active constructive use of supervision is a 
necessary tool for the worker. The beginning 
worker has had other authority relationships, 
but his relationship to his supervisor is new 
in content and purpose. The supervisor 
teaches, but not as his college teachers did, 
where intellectual grasp and written work 
could earn the student an acceptable grade 
with, so to speak, his emotions tied behind 
him. Here the teacher-supervisor must know 
the worker’s feelings under the impact of 
job experiences, and defenses must melt if 
the worker is to increase his understanding 
of himself in order to understand and help 
others. This element of emotional content is 
more nearly like the parental role, but here 
again are significant differences: no blood tie, 
no primary dependency relationship built 
throughout the whole of life, no implication 
of personal parental stake in the worker’s 
success or failure. By the nature of the work 
which brings them together, worker and 
supervisor must establish a-~ combination 
unique in its quality for the worker, a quality 
built as the worker learns and matures in his 
helpful association with others. 

The creation of this quality of relationship 
to his supervisor has value for the beginning 
worker, whether he will remain only briefly 
with the agency as worker, or whether he 
does become a full-fledged member of the 
social work profession. In it are stern dis- 
ciplines geared to an unselfish purpose, an 
orderliness in the use of himself with others, 
and a philosophy of human values which 
will have an inevitable effect on how he deals 
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with his own life problems in years to come. 
If in his early exposure to social work con- 


cepts he comes to a sensitive perception of 


others and a conscious use of himself for 
them, he reaps the benefit in an enriched and 
realistic approach to his world. 

The supervisor carries a good deal of re- 


sponsibility for helping with one phase of 


the worker’s progress in this matter. Years 
ago, articles in professional journals em- 
phasized dangers in over-identification with 
the client. 


Dire results were to ensue if the worker could not 


battle successfully with such terms as “objectivity,” 


“{mpersonal,” as if the normal outflow of human sym- 
pathy were suspect and harmful. The young worker can 
be frozen into an intellectualized poverty of service if 
such ideas are set in his path as hurdles. He 1 


care about his fellows, 


st first 
and since his feeling response is 
spontaneous, it will be expressed in ways natural to 
him in other sympathy-arousing situations. It may in- 
volve him first in a response which does not provide 
constructive help to the client. 


The young, warm-hearted worker who has 
had the kind of supervisor who can enable 
him to progress beyond this stage to more 
appropriate solutions for and with the client 
is a more valuable worker in the field than 


Casework 


needs richness of investment of human con- 


the timid disciple of restraint. 


cern; we can neither dedicate ourselves to 


nor teach anything less. 
All of us carry 
own feelings of momentary « 


enough memories of our 
yr longer isola- 
tion and hurt so that word of injury to a 
child quickly stirs our hearts. The young 
life 
experience with the misery of the world is 


limited, is readily 
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caught by the content of 


the referral material. The supervisor can ap- 
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preciate this, and by helping the worker to 
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share his feelings, can enable him to move 


well beyond subjective feeling. Unde 


r guid- 
ance from the supervisor, the tender worker 
can develop the tough persistence to get at 
the complicated roots, the causes of the pre- 
senting situation of deprivation or neglect. 
The the 
leadership to realize that harmful situations 
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comes to know that he must deal with the 
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for children arise from many sources. 
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underlying problem also; that one cannot be 
severed from the other if the child is to have 
true protection. 

This realization jolts the worker back into 
the need to identify with the parent and the 
parent’s difficulties. Here again he learns 
that the casework principle applies—the 
presenting or referred problem, the symp. 
tom; the hidden factors, the true disease. 


Dealing With Mentally IIl 


The supervisor labors to produce a sound 
practitioner who knows and uses tested con. 
cepts of social work practice. In order to 
achieve this, the supervisor must deal with 
another aspect of the task. The normal or 
usual pattern of family development is that 
parents are able to achieve the maturity 
necessary to provide their children with 
reasonable safeguards against physical dan. 
gers. When they are unable to do so, and 
economic or physical problems do not seem 
to account for conditions, the parents may 
be mentally ill. Degrees and kind of illness 
may run from relatively minor neurotic 
idiosyncrasies to gross pathology, with con. 
sequent distortion of reality, withdrawal, 
uninhibited sadistic impulses directed against 
the children, and paranoid ideas ripe to be 
directed against the worker. 
cannot 


The supervisor 


find 


a 
ways to teach the worker how to observe be- 


ignore these factors; he must 
havior so clearly that he can record and re- 
count vividly what he sees. This will help the 
supervisor know whether pathol: 
to exist. 
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equanimity, and serves to help him grow in 
understanding. It will also lead him to learn 
something of community resources for people 
who are so ill. When the worker must deal 
with the psychotic, the supervisor can also 
use this to identify for him the contrasts be- 
tween healthy and unhealthy reactions to 
life experiences. 

The necessity to use written professional 
material for its specific applicability to a 
case currently facing the worker applies to a 
wide variety of the circumstances the worker 
meets, as well as to the psychotic parent. The 
chief aim of the supervisor in suggesting 
source material to the beginner is to inform 
him that such help 1s available and to arouse 
his curious interest 1n its practical use when 
he needs it. Quality of reading and grasp of 
the content for its application to his case 
load is worth far more to a worker than a list 
of books read intellectually only. Obviously 
the supervisor will do all he can to make 
material readily available. Far too few offices 
have really seductive browsing facilities 
available for the worker to use at his own 


speed. 


Conclusion 

We have considered the somewhat in- 
tangible aspects of supervision which must 
be recognized if the worker who begins with 
us will continue to be a productive staff 
member and professionally minded person. 
The more concrete learning with which he 
must have help also faces the supervisor: 
management for case load coverage, balance 
between individualization of need and equity 
of agency service. These, too, are jewels of 
achievement in their own right, and the 
supervisor cannot discount them. 

Obviously this has been an examination 
of only a few of the many phases of super- 


1 


vision as it meets the needs of the beginning 
worker. The ideas presented were selected 
as being suitable for the time and space al- 
lotted and do not pretend to be compre- 
hensive. The chief aim has been to assert that 
we can rejoice over the potentiality of the 
young worker and must cherish, nurture, 
and sustain his strengths. 
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THE MEANING OF PARENTS TO 


THE PLACED CHILD’ 


Jeanne C. Pollock 


Associate Director 
Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


There has been repeated affirmation that 
a parent is an important figure in his child’s 
life no matter what the nature or quality of 
the parent-child relationship. For this reason 
alone if for no other, the parent rightfully is, 
and should be, of singular concern to a child 
care agency. Yet, notwithstanding our un- 
derstanding of the necessity of working with 
a parent, we seem to have more difficulty in 
achieving a clear sense of direction with a 
parent than we do in our work, let us say, 
with the child. The uncertainties experienced 
in working with a parent whose child is placed 
are pointedly illustrated in the minutes of 
the workshop. 

The parent who lives with his child is 
endowed with such parental rights as: legal 
custody, guardianship of the person (and 
estate if there is one), determination of 
religious affiliation. Legally and socially, the 
fact that one begets or produces an off- 


spring results in the creation of parental 
status with its atten es powers, as well as 
the duties and obligat 


such powers. 


ons that accompany 
Legal nO involves not 
only physical possession of the child but the 
responsibility to provide for all his daily 
living needs. 
view, the pare 
child, Jaane in the ear 


years of the chil 


From a aes point of 
s lived with his 
ly formative 
s life, has fed him, housed 
loved and/or hated him, 
has possessed him, so to speak, emotionally 

When a child is ee 


the parent gives up only the right to custody 


ent who has 


and clothed him, 


as well as legally. 





* This paper and the discussions which follow were 
presented at a staff meeting of the combined agencies 
of the Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, and grew 
out of workshops held January 18, 1957, in which the 
affiliated county agencies participated. 
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These papers discuss work with the parent who has 
lived with his child prior to placement, his status in 
the placed child’s life, and the feelings and attitudes 
of the caseworker in relation to such a parent. 


and then only during the placement period, 

Ties formed in a living relationship are 
more reciprocal than those which exist in a 
fantasied relationship. Parent and child who 
have lived together and experienced the 
kind of positive and negative interaction 
which occurs in such a relationship, are 
more likely to develop mutual feelings about 
each other than the parent and child who 
have never lived together. We have all 
known the mother, for example, who speaks 
possessively of a child with whom she has 
never lived, has not seen for several months, 
and then is shocked to find that the child 
responds to her confident overtures with the 
same fear and caution he would show with 
any stranger. 

When we remember that a child develops 
the capacity for object love in the earliest 
years of his life and that the groundwork is 
laid then for his patterns of future relation- 
ships, the emotional sign of the 
cannot be over-em- 
phasized. Normally, if the mother can meet 


ificance 
parent-child connection 


successfully the infant’s needs for food, com- 
fort, stimulation, he learns to love not only 
the satisfaction of those needs but the person 
who fulfills them and later other persons in 
. As the 
each progressive stage of development he is 
with certain life 


his environment e child grows older, at 


faced problems which he 
. His demands on the 
parent change but are no less exacting. The 
motivation to meet the child’s needs may be 
present in the parent but the capacity to do 
so is affected by many factors. Among them 
are: 


must learn to resolve 


the parent’s personality structure, the unconscious as 
well as the conscious feelings he brings to parenthood, 
the patterns of behavior that have developed out of his 
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own childhood and familial experiences, his current life 
situation and the child himself. 


Children vary greatly in their endowment 
of innate potentialities and intensity of inner 
needs and drives. A mother’s response to 
her baby is determined not only by her 
readiness for motherhood but by the baby’s 
behavior. A cranky, irritable, hyperactive 
child or a phlegmatic, slow one may be very 
frustrating to the most motherly mother. 
The frustration and anxiety stirred in the 
mother may be communicated to the child 
who will react in kind, and mutual dissatis- 
faction may result. It is well for us to re- 
member that even if the parent is ambivalent 
or openly rejecting toward the child the only 
feeling of belonging or security the child has 
is with the parent who has cared for him. We 
should also remember that even in the most 
loving relationship parent and child are 
bound to experience some restrictions and 
frustrations. 


When Parent Seeks Placement 


At the time a parent seeks placement he is 
rarely functioning as a successful parent in 
the psychological sense. The frustrations of 
his parental role far outweigh the satisfac- 
tions. This is not surprising when we think 
of some typical situations precipitating 
placement—impending or actual separation 
of parents, death, desertion, physical or 
mental illness requiring hospitalization. That 
some families confronted with like or similar 
catastrophies do not seek placement but 
manage with help to weather the storm and 
preserve the family unit, emphasizes the im- 
portance of careful diagnostic appraisal of 
the situation at the time of application in 
order to determine the necessity for place- 
ment. 

We are all aware of the separation trauma 
the child will experience when he is placed 
away from his parent. The feelings of the in- 
dividual child may vary and will depend on 
his age, the length of time he has lived with a 
parent, his understanding of the reason for 
placement, and many other factors. How- 
ever, the loss of the parent and all that is 
known and familiar to him stirs deep feelings 
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in the child. Dr. Ner Littner describes vividly 
what separation means to a child:! 


“No matter what the realistic reason for the separa- 
tion, the child seems to experience first—either con- 
sciously or unconsciously—a feeling of abandonment, 
which contains elements of loss, rejection, humiliation, 
complete insignificance, and worthlessness. In addition, 
he is flooded with a feeling of complete helplessness, of 
lack of control over what is happening to him. 

“The child reacts to his sense of abandonment and of 
helplessness with a feeling of anger at the parent he feels 
has deserted him. The feelings of helplessness and in- 
significance further stimulate a need to deny them. In- 
stead of facing the unacceptable feeling that he has no 
control over the harsh blows of fate, he tries to deny 
this with the exact opposite feeling—that really he is 
totally responsible for the abandonment. As an at- 
tempted self-reassurance against his inner feelings of 
helplessness and insignificance, the child blames him- 
self for all the incidents leading up to the separation. It 
is as though he is declaring that it is not true that he is a 
helpless, unimportant pawn—actually he is the impor- 
tant one, completely responsible for everything that 
has happened. This self-blame also helps him deny his 
anger at his parents. He is the one who is bad, not they.” 


Our concern for the effect of separation on 
the child has led to the use of certain pro- 
cedures at the time of placement which are 
designed to help him: the preplacement visit, 
the opportunity to meet the worker who will 
be moving him, the encouragement of the 
parent to prepare the child for the move. 
Experience has taught us that unless the 
child understands that he is being placed by 
his parent and not snatched away by the 
agency, he will continue to regard the agency 
and all its workers as responsible for depriv- 
ing him of his own family and will find it 
dificult or impossible to take on foster 
parents. Oddly enough, we often find that 
although the parent voluntarily seeks place- 
ment, he, too, may feel that it is the agency 
which is responsible for the separation. Our 
efforts to make the parent and child face the 
reality of the situation fall on deaf ears. We 
have all come to recognize the importance 
of helping the parent assume responsibility 
for his decision to place his child. For only 
then can we assume responsibility during the 
placement for helping the parent to correct 


1 Some Traumatic Effects of Separation and Placement, 
Child Welfare League of America, 1956. 
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the conditions which made placement neces- 


Sary, or perhaps to decide whether he can 
ever be a parent to 


Much has t 


‘ ‘ ee 
been written and Said about the 


separation trauma 


= ie er ae 
nis cniud. 


experienced by the child 
but far less thought has been given to the 
meaning of this separation to the parent. 
Unless the parent is psychotically removed 
from reality or is feeble-minded he cannot, 
in our society, be unaware of the social 
stigma attached to his inability to discharge 
parental responsibility. The client is fre- 
quently a parent who has experienced ma- 
terial and emotional deprivation in his 


growing up, is immature, has feelings of 


helplessness and inadequacy and separation 
fears which may be reactivated by the 
child’s leaving. The act of placement may 
represent an overwhelming defeat to his 
self-esteem not only as a parent but as an 
individual. The so called irresponsible, un- 
cooperative parent who stubbornly refuses 
to follow helpful suggestions about how he 
can be most supportive to his child may be 
more responsive if we also try to be helpful 
and supportive to him. Too often active di- 
rection to the parent as to what he is to do 
and say to help the child move, occurs before 
we have helped him with his own feelings. 
His inability to act in accordance with the 
standard set for him only devalues him 
further in our eyes as well as his own. It 
would be far better to wait until the parent, 
with help, can manage the crucial act of 
placement to the best, not the worst of his 
ability. If the approach to the parent at the 
outset of the contact is more truly diagnostic 
and aimed at understanding both the im- 
mediate need for placement and the dynamics 
operating within the family so that we are 
aware of the strengths as well as the weak- 
nesses, we will be in a much better position 
to know what our goals should be in the 
work with parent and child. We will be clearer 
about whether we are working toward re- 
uniting the family, whether placement should 
be for a temporary period or for an indefinite 
time. 

When a child comes into agency care we 
know how valuable it is to have some under- 
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standing of the kind of child he 1s. The paren: 
Q pare 
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about securing medical data such as the 


number and kind of immunization shots a 
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child has had, but less careful about obtain. 


se 


ing developmental history and finding out 
what the child is like to live with. To be sure 
the parent, because of needs and fears of his 
own, may exaggerate or minimize a child’s 
behavior but if he the worker’s 
genuine interest in helping, not condemning, 
he will disclose enough about the child and 
the parent-child relationship to enable us to 
plan properly for the kind of placement 
required. 


senses 


Casework Help After Placement 

After the physical separation between 
parent and child occurs it is naive to assume 
that the parent no longer has meaning for 
his child. On the contrary, one of the results 
of separation is that the parent may continue 
to play an important role in the child’s 
fantasies about him. We have all known the 
child who clings desperately to the image of 
a parent, often to such an extent that he is 
unable to take on a relationship with a foster 
parent. Gifts and parental visits seem to be 
what the child lives for. Ironically enough, 
this deep and apparently insoluble attach- 
ment occurs most frequently in relation toa 
neglectful rather than a loving responsible 
parent. I do not know why this is so but | 
suspect it may have something to do with 
the fact that the parent has never allowed an 
emotional separation to take place, has not, 
so to speak, given the child permission to 
love anyone else. A full appreciation of the 
effect of separation from a parent will help 
us understand how essential it is for the 
child to find some means of coping with 
what has happened to him. His need to cling 
to the tie with the parent until he finds his 
bearings in the-new situation may represent 
his method of maintaining the continuity of 


his life experience and of cushioning the 
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shock. Old loyalties cannot be dropped and 
new ones taken on at command. 

If our goals with a parent and child in the 
preplacement period are diagnostically clear, 
visits can be planned on the basis of our 
understanding of the needs of the situation 
rather than in accordance with some pre- 
conceived schedule. I am well aware of the 
fact that there are cases in which contacts 
with a parent are painful, confusing or even 
damaging to the child. However, unless 
the child feels that the agency is genu- 
inely accepting of his feelings for his own 
parent, how can we expect him to trust us 
enough to take any help with those feelings? 
The possible damage of visits which can be 
planned with certain safeguards must be 
weighed carefully against the greater dam- 
age which may result without visits. One of 
the: chief protections in situations of this 
kind is the availability of worker to child be- 
fore and after the visit. Hopefully, the com- 
bination of mature, understanding foster 
parents, the casework help of the agency 
worker and other therapeutic help as needed, 
will provide the child with a corrective ex- 
perience and eventually a gratifying one in 
relation to adults. Psychological traumas, 
like physical traumas, do heal. They leave 
scars but need not be fatal. Given help, the 
child recovers. He can learn to live with the 
realities of his broken and disturbed family 
and make constructive use of the relation- 
ships provided in his foster family. 

Work with the parent after the placement 
of the child should, as indicated above, be 
based on our diagnostic understanding of the 
situation. Just as the child needs help with 
his feelings about separation, so does the 
parent. Our acceptance of the need for place- 
ment helps relieve the parent’s guilt for 
having failed. However, we must be careful 
to help him conserve and carry as much re- 
sponsibility as he can, for his own sake as 
well as the child’s. Unless we do there is 
danger that we will succeed in ridding him 
not only of his guilt but of his sense of ob- 
ligation as well. 

The cases we find most problematic are 
those in which the child has been in care— 
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perhaps for years—and contacts with the 
parents are a source of dissatisfaction to him 
as well as to the agency. These are the cases 
in which the basis of the original placement 
is not too clear. They are characterized by a 
minimum or absence of direction or goal. The 
work with the parent consists chietly in ar- 
ranging sporadic visits, defending ourselves 
against, or tolerating, the parent’s complaints 
about the agency, the foster home, the place- 
ment, and periodic discussion of vague 
future plans for the child which rarely ma- 
terialize. The connection with the parent is 
restricted in a literal sense to the expressed 
concern of the agency for the needs of the 
child. The parent learns from experience to 
protect himself as best he can from revealing 
or sharing his feelings, since he has correctly 
sensed that the agency is not concerned with 
him but only with how effectively or in- 
effectively he performs his parental duties in 
accordance with agency standards. It 1s 
small wonder that under these circumstances 
a parent may be active with an agency for 
years but little is known about him. 

Now that we understand the importance 
of working with the parent and helping him 
with his own problems so that he can assume 
his parental responsibility, the caseworker 
may be able to use this approach not only in 
new situations, but may introduce a new ap- 
proach in old cases. The parent of the placed 
child, like any other human being, may be 
helped to the extent of his capacities and the 
limit of our skills. 


Worker’s Attitude Toward Parent 


One of the factors in our work with parents 
which we all need to reckon with is our atti- 
tude toward them. The placement field 
usually attracts workers with primary in- 
terest in helping children. It is easy to be- 
come overidentified with the child who, with 
no choice in the matter, is placed by a parent. 
It is easier still to feel hostile to the parent 
who has inflicted pain on the child and may 
after placement continue to make life hard 
for him. We must realize that it is not only 
our concern for the child which makes it 
hard to be compassionate with the parent, 
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but it is the extent to which we have suc- 
ceeded in coming to terms with our own re- 
lationship problems. Each of us has experi- 
enced some degree of parental separation 
and rejection, either psychological or phys- 
ical. If the conflict created by these feelings 
has not been adequately resolved it may be 
reawakened. We may unconsciously want to 
punish the parent. Another attitude which 
may interfere with successful treatment of 
the parent is referred to in the literature. It 
is the fantasy which some child care workers 
have of seeing their mission in life as rescuing 
helpless children from their wicked parents 
and becoming the good parents themselves. 
This fantasy is unconscious, its implementa- 
tion illegal. A parent who places his child 
transfers custody but retains all other at- 
tributes of parenthood. 

It is only to the degree that we under- 
stand the meaning of the parent in the placed 
child’s life and our emotional problems in 
relation to him and the child that we may 
effectively discharge our own responsibilities. 


DIsCUSSION 
Mary E. Flanagan 


Senior Caseworker, 
Children’s Aid Society of Montgomery County, 
Norristown, Pa. 


I rounp myseLF rewording the title of Mrs. 
Pollock’s paper from “The Meaning of 
Parents to the Placed Child” to “The Mean- 
ing of the Placed Child to Parents” because, 
as she has so clearly brought out, the crux 
of the problem in the child placement job is 
the complexity of the psychological bond 
between parent and child and the difficulties 
involved in working with this problem. 
This bond is indeed “the tie that binds” — 
so basic emotionally, biologically and cul- 
turally that, from the beginning of time, 
laws and customs have been built up around 
the rights, responsibilities, and privileges 
thereof. Is it any wonder then that the 
breakdown of the parent-child relationship 
brings such attendant emotional problems, 
and that it is difficult for us to achieve a 
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clear sense of direction in working with 
parents about the placement, or with the 
placed child. King Solomon’s — is jl. 
lustrated in legend by his astuteness in One 
parent-child problem. Would that our task 
were so clear-cut and our wisdom so easily 
established! But then again, maybe the 
proof of his skill lies in the fact that he was 
able to make the complex seem simple. 
Mrs. Pollock identifies clearly 

significant aspects of the difficul 
area of casework: 


1) the status of the parent in the placed (or about to 
be pl aced) child’s lifes 
2) our feelings and attitudes in relation to this parent, 


Herein lie the dynamics which, if correctly 
evaluated, can help us to find some better 
answers to this casework problem. 

As Mrs. Pollock has pointed out also, the 
parent zs the parent and the child is Ais child 
and proposed or accomplished physical 
custody of the child does not remove the 


emotional ramifications of that for either one | 


—it merely complicates them. This is equally 
true whether the placement is voluntary, or 
whether it has been authoritatively imposed 
by the community. We cannot take the child 
in, like a bundle of laundry, and by putting 
our mark upon him take total possession. 
The parent is also our client, just as much 
or even more so than the child, and by-pass- 
ing this is inviting defeat for our efforts. 


In other casework settings it is not usually , 


so difficult to see possible goals. In parent- 
child problems we focus on getting the 
parent-child relationship back to a construc- 
tive functioning level, by helping both parent 
and child with their individual maladjust- 
ments which are affecting the relationship, 
and with the problems in the relationship it- 
self. In this process, the hope is that each 
comes to terms with the reality of the frustra- 
tions and the limitations in this relationship, 
and learns to neutralize or to control the 
negative or destructive elements in it. Both 
can then move on to make it as meaningful 
and as constructive a relationship as pos- 
sible. We recognize that the caseworker is 
only a catalytic agent who enables the other 
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participants to discover and to mobilize 
their own ego resources so that they may 
work out their own solutions, and who sup- 
orts and encourages them while they do so. 
The skillful caseworker never attempts to 
displace or replace either of the principals; it 
would be impossible to do so actually, and 
would result only in rendering the case- 
worker ineffective for further help to the 
clients. 


Goals in Placement Hard to Visualize 
Why do we feel so much less clear and less 
sure about goals in placement? Mrs. Pollock 
has described it accurately as a question of 
degree of pathology and complexity in the 
situation, when she states that the parent is 
usually at his worst when he is facing the 
crucial act of placement. As described, he is 
rarely functioning adequately, either as a 
parent or as an individual. Failure as a 
parent has revived and intensified all previ- 
ous failures. He is struggling to muster his 
few residual defenses 





and these few are 
usually serving only to anesthetize him 
against any further blows, rather than help- 
ing him to work out any adequate solutions. 
Our contrasting criteria for care of his child 
seem both a reproach and an affront to him 
and arouse in him feelings of guilt and hos- 
tility, a wish for overdependence, coupled 
with anger about the need for it. Out of these 
feelings he presents behavior which goes 
from the one extreme of hostile, belligerent 
demands, to the other of helplessness and 
withdrawal. He may unrealistically fantasy 
rapid recovery of the home situation and an 
early end of placement, together with prom- 
ises of unrealistic financial responsibility. Or, 
he may reject all feeling of responsibility and 
demand that we take over, meanwhile pro- 
jecting that this is all our idea. Between 
these two extremes there are many varia- 
tions, but they all have a common de- 
nominator: a feeling of confusion and defeat; 
a loss of ego ability to find a workable com- 
promise between his conflicts and the func- 
tioning world of mature adults; a wish to 
flee from the struggle to be adequate, because 
the pressure has become intolerable. How 
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often have we heard this expressed as in the 
verbalized feelings of one of my clients, who 
was struggling with her problem of childish, 
negative relationships and inadequate care 
of her three small children. 

“It’s all right for vou to sit here and say that; I would 
like to see you try it; you don’t know how hard it 1s.” 
This is like the angry S O S of the overwhelmed child, 
“It’s too hard,” with its implication, “and I am too little 
and too helpless to do this all alone—help me.” 

It is extremely difficult for us to engage 
such a client in a therapeutic assessment of 
this wreckage and at times to hold off im- 
mediately relieving the pressure, by deferring 
placement, until the goals are more clearly 
defined. At times we find it hard not to be 
seduced into going along with his wish for 
immediate relief through placement, without 
a clear evaluation of the dynamics, because 
we cannot tolerate his distress. It puts us in 
the position of the parent of a sick, fretful 
child who begs not to be hurt further by un- 
comfortable but necessary medical measures. 
This is the part of parenthood that is hard. 
If we cannot accept the hardness in this and 
we fail to make a sound evaluation and to 
engage the parent in the necessary planning, 
we deny his right to be a parent or a client, 
we encourage his pathology, and thereby 
confirm his own devaluation of himself as a 
person and as a parent. We then embark on 
saving the child for a “better future,” 
namely us, and the child, too, senses that 
this is our planning and not his parent’s and 
he will have none of it. 


Child’s Feelings About Parent 


To the child the collapse of the parent, the 
heretofore omnipotent adult, is a frightening 
thing. As has been vividly described by Mrs. 
Pollock, he has heretofore represented to the 
child the security of the known and the 
point of reference for all other relationships. 
The child flounders desperately to orient 
himself to this loss. He Aas to take the parent 
with him into placement, emotionally if not 
bodily, until he is able and ready to let go 
and to use a therapeutic substitute for the 
lost parent. The separation is merely geo- 
graphical, not emotional and until we can 
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help both parent and child to work out the 
emotional aspects of it and to come to terms 
with it, they will in effect form a ghostly 
coalition which, like the froliscome couple in 
“Topper,” will haunt and taunt all of our 
best efforts to make the placement process 
therapeutic for either. The child will not 
“adjust” and the parent will not “‘cooperate,”’ 
and both are fixed forever at the point of the 
original trauma of placement. 

This is how the child seems to see us. We 
are the well-meaning but callous adults who 
enable, if not actually encourage, his parents 
to leave him. We cannot comprehend his 
grief or his need to retain some hold onto this 
lost parent, until he can get his bearings in 
the new situation. We expect him to see im- 
mediately the superior advantages in this 
“more stable” environment which we have 
prepared for him. We forget that to do this, 
he not only needs to think and to feel, 
usually idealistically, about the lost parent, 
but that he needs a permissive atmosphere 
in which to share these thoughts and feelings 
and to sort out reality from fantasy. We for- 
get that he needs the help from both foster 
parents and worker. We fail to appreciate 
that as he tries to work through these con- 
flicts he is caught in new ones—in feelings of 
divided loyalties between parents and foster 
parents—and that he is caught on the horns 
of a dilemma about losing what he wishes to 
have with both of them, when he senses com- 
petition between them. 


A six-year-old girl has acute emotional problems re- 
lated to the divorce of her own parents and a prolonged 
period of insecurity prior to placement. Her feelings of 
anger and aggression about all this have been carefully 
repressed and she presents a placating, smiling approach 
to all adults. Polite indifference is the reaction to her 
mother’s visit, and she never speaks of her own parents 
to the foster parents who observe that she appears 
happy and contented with them. They are puzzled and 
frustrated about the continuance of her severe symp- 
toms of emotional conflict. After a period of intensive 
working with her, she can now begin to tell me how 
much she misses her own mother and father and how 
nice it feels when they kiss her on their visits. She can 
describe her intuitive recognition that the foster mother, 
whom she likes, would feel hurt if she verbalized this 
longing for own parents. She can tell me also that she is 
beginning to like me, and that worries her. 
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To transplant a tree successfully you neeg 
to take with it a large-sized ball of earth from 
its previous location, and to replant it with 
that ball still intact on its roots. This pro. 
tects the roots and cushions the shock of the 
transfer, but even so there is usually a period 
of drooping and of slowing down of growth 
until the tree settles into its new environ. 
ment, and gradually sends its roots out 
through the old familiar soil which it brought 
with it to the additional sources of growth in 
the new surrounding earth. The original 
earth always remains close to the center of 
the roots, even though it may be deficient 
in many ways and the roots may need the 
new for this further growth. So it has to be 
with the child. He needs to bring his old 
parent relationship with him as a cushion 
and a comfort, until he can recover from the 
shock of the move and begin to send out new 
roots to seek for further supplemental sources 
of growth. 


How Worker Can Succeed 


What are some of the difficulties in work- 
ing with parent-child problems in relation to 
our own feelings? There is an old caustic say- 
ing, which was probably started by some 
harassed parent with too many critical rela- 
tives, that “only old maids have perfect 
children.” Like most old sayings this has a 
basic truth in it, that there are no nerfect 
parents, or perfect children and that every- 
one agrees on that—about everyone else, of 
course. We all have our own rescue fantasies 
also, and child placement problems call forth 
both of these needs, to be good parents and 
to protect children from harm, as well as 
many less obvious ones. 

When our “rescue fantasies” are channeled 
into helping parents to develop their own 
potential for good parenthood—either by 
caring for their children or by allowing their 
children to use a good substitute parent— 
these feelings are used in a way that is good 
and helpful. They get in the way of effective 
and constructive casework when they are not 
so sublimated, but are caught in the need 
to be the “good parent” to the child in place 
of his own “‘bad one.” There is in this a 
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denial of the child’s right to a choice in what 
he wishes from us emotionally, or in when 
and how he wishes to let go of his own parent. 
Only he and the parent can decide that and 
we can only offer them the help to work out 
this transfer. The child cannot let go until 
the parent gives him emotional permission 
to do so and the parent cannot do this until 
we help him. Rarely can a child give up a 
parent and move on to full use of a therapeutic 
substitute without this emotional permission 
from his own parent and if he tries, the price 
is high. I heard such renunciation by an em- 
bittered fourteen-year-old placed boy who, 
in facing final, intolerable disillusionment 
about his only parent said, ““Now I know my 
father doesn’t care. Now | have only myself.” 
This was not moving on to use of a therapeutic 
substitute. This was desperate renunciation 
of any future meaningful relationship. 

To succeed we need to evaluate the par- 
ent’s strengths and to set appropriate goals. 
As we go on with placement we must con- 
tinue this sound planning with both parent 
and child. We need to have a firm conviction 
that success is possible. We need the temerity 
to explore ways of avoiding the actual break- 
up of the own family and if this cannot be 
done, ways of working with both parent and 
child, so that the placement is therapeutic 
rather than destructive. Development and 
use of a visiting homemaker service and of a 
good day care service should be explored. 
This requires case loads within manageable 
limits, adequate funds for providing foster 
homes which offer care needed by the child, 
medical care, shopping, school contacts. It 
means also adequate funds for using special- 
ized services for the child who needs them, 
consultant and treatment services. This 1s 
not a pattern for a mass production job and 
it should not be so, any more than other 
specialized services for parent-child prob- 
lems—the residential treatment center, the 
guidance clinic, the family service, the mar- 
riage counseling service. The child place- 
ment agency has pioneered in this field and 
many of these other services have been the 
outgrowth of what has been learned here. If 


we lose the spirit of conviction about what 
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needs to be done and what we can do, we 
lose the right to continue leadership in this. 
We sell ourselves short to the chent and to 
the community, and we cannot justify our 
continued existence as an important and 
unique way of meeting an acute community 
need, 
. 
DiscUSSION 


A. Ferdinand Bonan, M.D. 
Psychiatric Consultant, 

Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 


Mas. Poutoex asks the social worker to 
attempt a truly dynamic diagnosis “at the 
outset of the contact.” I should like to con 
fine my remarks to the implications and 
possible complications inherent in this pro- 
posal. 

The parent who comes to the social worker 
to place his child presents a situation quite 
different from that of the patient who comes 
to sce the psychiatrist, and from the point of 
view of this frame of reference, a comparison 
would seem useful. 

The situation dictates that the social 
worker must, of course, listen but she must 
do many things: the referral service some- 
times requires lengthy telephone conversa- 
tions; extensive identifying data must be 
obtained; Social Service Exchange is notified. 
On the other hand, the psychiatrist might 
simply ask, “Tell me what’s on your mind?” 
This situation is over-simplified and exag- 
gerated in certain respects but I hope the 
point is clear. Here are a few more differences. 

The parent comes to the worker not for 
himself but for the child. The patient comes 
for himself. The parent has little or no psy- 
chological-mindedness, and whatever psy- 
chological problem might exist is seen as an 
externalized one. The patient ideally has or 
develops this psychological-mindedness, and 
eventually sees his problem as an internalized 
one. The motivation for help springs from 
different services. It-.1s not necessary to 
describe the psychosocio-pathology of the 
situation other than to make the observation 


that the worker not only must deal with it 
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but also must recognize the role she is forced 
to play within it, whereas the psychiatrist 1s 
not only removed from the situation but 
often assumes a central position toward it. I 
am reminded of the hypothetical example of 
the unwed woman whose birth fantasies have 
now blossomed into a full-blown pregnancy 
while her neurotic counterpart is free as- 
sociating about hers. 

Mrs. Pollock makes the point that a dy- 
namic formulation should be made early in 
the contact. This approach is not entirely 
new but its acceptance into social work pro- 
cedure is generally believed not to be wide- 
spread. The realities of the presenting situa- 
tion cannot, it is made clear, be relegated to 
any secondary considerations but their 
emergent qualities not infrequently conceal 
the dynamic interplays only to emerge later 
with such force as to bog down the casework 
process. This brings to mind an example of 
how this pitfall was avoided. 


A mother asked for placement for her children be- 
cause she planned separation from her husband and 
wanted to work as a secretary. The emergent quality 
was quite strong, almost clouding the dynamic. The 
worker went through the usual intake procedure but at 
the same time accumulated sufficient information to 
recognize that the request for placement smoke-screened 
neurotic motivation. A dynamic assessment of this situa- 
tion was made and casework was geared to reorient the 
mother as well as the father toward therapy elsewhere, 
with the outcome that the application for placement 
was withdrawn. 


The parent-child relationship, it is sug- 
gested, should be explored for its dynamic 
components. This is most reasonable because 
the child, unlike the patient, has not “geo- 
graphically,” not to mention psychologically, 
separated from his parent. The concept of 
the father-mother-child relationship is more 
than ever the cornerstone of child guidance 
technique. Some stress the mother-child re- 
lationship, others more the mother than the 
child, and the father is now coming into his 
own. Lastly, much is written about a family 
diagnosis. It is not uncommon in psychiatric 
practice to see that as the child gets better 
the parent gets worse. There is undeniably a 
dynamic, familial homeostasis. Mrs. Pollock 
is trying to draw our attention to this fact. 
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It is not enough to gather material about 
the child and parent and to give service on 
this material alone. It is more important to. 
day to integrate this material and to inter. 
pret it in accordance with a standard system 
of psychological theory and practice, that is, 
psychoanalytic. The material then takes ona 
richer fuller meaning. A_ psychodynamic 
thread can tie together such seemingly 
divergent modalities as individual and group, 
feelings and symptom. Had the dynamic 
formulation not been made early in the case 
of the mother who sought placement for her 
children, the result would not have been suc. 
cessful. When a case is understood dynam- 
ically, direction and goals are often made 
clearer. 

As the dynamic approach is applied more 
frequently, the gains for the personal satis- 
faction of the worker as well as in the case- 
work success will become so overwhelmingly 
evident that it will not be long before this 
practice wins widespread favor and _ ac- 
ceptance. 


ADELPHI COLLECE 
Graduate School of Social Work 


¥ 


Professional education leading to the 


MASTER OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE DEGREE 


ry 


The basic two-year graduate curricu- 


lum in social casework or social group 


work prepares for social work practice 
in all fields. 

Fellowships, Scholarships and Stipends 
available to students in all curricula. 


7 


Address inquiries to 


Admissions Chairman 
School of Social Work 
Adelphi College 
Garden City, Long Island, New York 
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The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
Child Welfare is one of eight flelds of specialization 
open to the student in the second year, following a 
first year of generic content. Supervised fleld practice 
afforded in both public and private agencies. 
Scholarships or training grants usually available for 


the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A post-graduate professional curriculum with a 


research orientation. 
© 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 





1957 Placement Service 


Once again a public employment service, 
manned by employment specialists, will be 
featured at the National Conference on 
Social Welfare. A cooperative effort of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly, Social Work 
Vocational Bureau, and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, this service is available only 
to those persons attending the Conference. 
In addition, all state employment service 
local offices accept social work orders and 
applications on a year-round basis as a 
regular part of their service. In carrying out 
this project the Pennsylvania State Employ- 
ment Service, together with the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service, will provide the staff of 
experienced employment service interviewers 
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to bring job orders and job applicants to- 
gether at the Conference. 

Employers should register their vacancies 
at the nearest local office of the State Em- 
ployment Service and ask that orders for 
those which have not been filled by April 19 
be forwarded to the Conference. Also social 
workers interested in positions should register 
at the nearest local employment service 
office and ask that their application and a 
resume of their education and experience be 
forwarded to the Conference, if they have 
not been satisfactorily placed by April 19. 

Both employer and applicant must check 
in at the Employment Service booth immedi- 
ately upon arrival at National Conference to 
activate the application. 

The Deadline for Advance Registration 
is April 19, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all fields. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion in social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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INSTITUTIONS AND CHILD PLACEMENT 


Sarabelle McCleery 
Director. Social Service 


Edgewood, San Francisco, Calif. 


« 

Wurcw cHttpren can benefit from institu- 
tional care?’ Each time modern group life 
facilities are made available in a community 
this question is asked. One approach to an 
answer would be to list the social and psy- 
chological problems that might be handled 
best in group living when a child needs care 
away from home. A second approach would 
be to identify specific values in group living. 
The discussion in these pages includes both, 
but focuses on the significance of the fact 
that an institution is not a family. Recogniz- 
ing that any foster care is a tool in treatment, 
the choice of group or family care will hinge 
on the relative advantages in treatment of 
providing, or not providing, a substitute 
family for the child. 

To say that foster care is a tool in treat- 
ment is to summarize a philosophy of place- 
ment work, the underlying principles of 
which are set forth by a number of people 
but are perhaps most fully documented in 
Bowlby’s Maternal Care and Mental Health. 
To begin with, a child needs his own parents: 


“Ego and super-ego development are inextricably 
bound up with the child’s primary human relationships; 
only when these are continuous and satisfactory can 
his ego and super-ego develop. . . . The process where- 
by he simultaneously develops his own ego and super- 
ego and the capacity to maintain relationships in 
absentia is variously described as a process of identifica- 
tion, internalization or introjection since the functions 
of ego and super-ego are incorporated within the self 
in the pattern set by the parents. . . . Clinically it is 
observed that the egos and super-egos of severely de- 
prived children are not developed—their behavior is 
impulsive and uncontrolled, and they are unable to 
pursue long-term goals because they are the victims of 
the momentary whim.’ 


; Because the consequences of separation 
from parents are severe, out-of-home care 
for a child should be avoided whenever pos- 





"1 John Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health, 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1951, pp. 53-54. 
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This paper considers the special service an instity. 
tion offers children who need to be placed away from 
home. 


sible? When an application for placement js 


made, the social worker’s task begins with 
the natural family or with the social setting 
in which the problems that suggest such 
action arise. During the intake study these 
problems are defined and enough knowledge 
of their causation is gained to plan and 
initiate a program of correction. The decision 
for or against placement ordinarily should be 
determined by whether or not separation 
would help toward a solution of the funda- 
mental problems including, in extreme in- 
stances, the quality of parenthood itself. 

It is not enough to know that the child 
does not have good care at home. The social 
worker must consider whether he will be 
helped by the removal. For example, a child 
might be neglected and mistreated at home 
and the study show that the parents were 
careless when overwhelmed by feelings of 
inadequacy. Placement might make them 
less accessible to help by confirming their 
sense of failure. The child could linger on in 
temporary care indefinitely, threatened by 
the possibility of the emotional deprivation 


Bowlby describes. Counseling while the child 


‘remained at home might be the better choice 


even if it had to be backed by authoritative 
action and continued over years. On the 
other hand, the study might show that the 
home situation could not be improved until 
the parents were relieved of some of the 
pressures caused or aggravated by daily 
interaction with the child. In such a situation 
placement, along with the family counseling, 
could be the wiser choice. 


Helping Child and Parent in Placement 
It is important that the damaging effects 
of the break in continuity of relationships for 


2 Ner Littner, M.D., Some Traumatic Effects of Sepa- 
ration and Identity, Child Welfare League of America, 
N. Y., 1956. 
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the child entering foster care be kept at a 
minimum. Although the necessity of place- 
ment may be well-established, there usually 
are still strong reactions to the separation. 
During initial study and throughout place- 
ment direct work with both child and parent 
is needed to help them express their feelings. 
It is important also for all concerned to have 
as clear an understanding as is possible of the 
reasons for and purpose of the move. If the 
placement is voluntary the parents may need 
assistance in understanding their own actions 
and the caseworker should assist them in 
adequately preparing the child. 

The same principles apply in cases re- 
ferred by court, although some procedures 
may be different because the source of au- 
thority is different. Full attention needs to 
be paid also to feelings at the time of any 
replacement, or other change in plans, or 
other crisis. While a full expression of the 
feelings and as much honest understanding 
as is possible will not change the destructive 
aspects of such a disruptive experience, it 1s 
helpful where false comfort or evasion are 
not. People need strength to deal with un- 
happy circumstances, and the caseworker 
can sometimes encourage development of 
strength by providing an opportunity for 
recognition that feelings are important in 
and of themselves. A person who can accept 
his own feelings is more likely to make con- 
structive use of even his painful experiences. 
Thus, the directness with which feelings can 
be expressed has an effect also on the success- 
ful use of placement. 

Without help there is always the danger 
that feelings arising out of these events will 
be repressed, and, subject to disguise and 
distortion, they can affect the personality 
adversely. Children, hurt and bewildered by 
the separation, may refuse to talk to their 
parents on visits and thus introduce more 
complications to the relationship. Parental 
anger at a court order may be acted out de- 
structively, compounding the effects of the 
conduct that caused the child’s removal. 
Children whose energies are still tied up in 
conflict over their removal from home may 
not be able to form healthy relationships 
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with those who give them care, and thus are 
doubly deprived. 


Placement as a Part of Treatment 

The seriousness of the trauma of separa- 
tion cannot be under-estimated, but as im- 
portant as the original hurt is the danger 
that the child in placement will be exposed 
to an ongoing lack of meaningful relation- 
ships. Outside of adoption a child rarely ex- 
periences in either foster home or institution 
a quality of belonging equal to what he has 
with his own family. Children are likely to be 
quite mindful of this in an intuitive way and 
resist losing even very neglectful or rejecting 
parents. Krom the child’s experience even 
kind and conscientious foster or cottage 
parents, attuned as they are to the temporary 
nature of the relationship, “neglect” certain 
emotional needs. They may seem to “desert” 
when they give up the child, or “reject” 
when they try to make 
judicious ones—in a child’s appearance or 
habits. The relatively short duration of most 
foster relationships, their qualitative lacks, 
the demands they may impose that the child 
be different, are characteristics contrary to 
the continuous and satisfactory relationships 
Bowlby describes as needed by a child. 

Child placement services were intended to 
provide the homeless child with the kind of 
care essential for healthy growth. The pos- 
sibility that they can be a breeding ground 
for a virulent form of ego and super-ego dis- 
order is discouraging. Years ago attention 
was called to the damage done to children 
reared in institutions. More recently concern 
has been expressed also about children reared 
in a series of foster homes. Therefore, in 
modern thinking one of the major objectives 
of an intake study is to include a plan for 
discharge. Keeping this plan realistic and 
implementing it is at the heart of placement 
work. Whatever lies back of the family 
breakdown, the worker’s most important 
task is to put in and keep in motion those 
social and psychological measures, which 
will preserve for the child his life line of iden- 
tification with parents, and lead to a satis- 
factory discharge. 


reforms—even 
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The preceding digest of a philosophy of 
placement does an injustice to the complexity 
of the problem.? It fails to include what case- 
work is involved with foster and cottage 
parents in securing and keepinga satisfactory 
substitute home available for the child and 
all of the day-to-day problems of adjustment 
between these persons and the child. Nor 
does it consider the fact that many children 
in foster care have problems rooted in a more 
distant past and conflicts not related specifi- 
cally to separation. These difficulties may 
even have provided the immediate reason 
for the request for placement and specialized 
treatment services may be indicated. How- 
ever, no matter how important the foregoing 
tasks, no matter how much time, skill and 
knowledge they take, the core problem in 
child placement revolves around the fact 
that the child is uprooted and vital processes 
of identification are disturbed. Our under- 
standing of a child’s personality development 
has convinced us that placement cannot be 
an end in itself, but must be considered in 
relation to all of the growth processes at work 
during the span of childhood. When used 
knowingly as a tool in treatment, it can be 
not only a necessary environmental service 
but also an outstandingly helpful one. Then 
the differences between foster family and 
institutional care may be very important.‘ 
In making this choice the casework plan is 
based on such factors as: the age of the child, 
the quality of his relationship with his own 
family, the diagnostic evaluation of the child 
and his problem, and the nature of the group 
living program. 


On Selecting Type of Placement 


The Age of the Child: The age is of im- 
portance because of the child’s develop- 
mental processes. In discussing the phases 


* For a full discussion of philosophy and methods in 
child placement work see Jean Charnley, The Art of 
Child Placement, University of Minnesota Press, Min- 
neapolis, 1955. 


* Henrietta L. Gordon, Casework Services for Children, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., 1956. 
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of development of the child’s capacity fy 
human relationships, Bowlby states: 














“In broad outline, the following are the most j 
tant: A—The phase during which the infant is in cg, 
















































of establishing a relation with a clearly identified Person that in 
—his mother; which is normally achieved by five op it | to belor 
months of age. B—The phase during which he needshe | home. ] 
as an ever-present companion; this usually conting |: t 
until about his third birthday. C—The phase dys tinue 
which he is becoming able to maintain a relation): cisions 
with his mother in absentia. During the fourth gq f factors 
fifth years such a relationship can only be maintained priate 
in favorable circumstances and for a few days or wees while t 
at a time; after seven or eight the relationship can An ins 
maintained but not without strain, for a period of g 

year or more.” would 
Benjamin Spock, in an article on the middle. ose 
aged child, gives examples of the impulses of values 
the child from six on Wh 
“to fit into the group, to help organize the group, tos able b 
up group standards of behavior and, as an individual,» § bond 
gain self-control, to regulate his life and his possessions” Howe 
The middle-aged child, seeking to brea | value 
down some of his dependence on his parents, value 
cannot omit errors in his experimentations of his 
however, and without security in parenta | sisten 
figures he is exposed to possible personality J ™#Y' 
disintegration. Adolescence is another step J % & 
on the way to responsible citizenship in the | pl 
outside world. During this age the child § 9 dl 



















































































































tests the values he has introjected and, with have 
many relapses into childishness, seeks to indiv 
prove to himself and the significant adultsin | life | 
his life that now he is ready to be on his own § 2¢€4 
and set the pace for a new generation. Con. chile 
sidering a child’s changing needs in regard vital 
to parents, institutional care is damagingto f % 3 
the young child but can be considered for shou 
some middle-aged children and for the 1) 
adolescent who needs out of home care. The 
other determining factors mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph need to be evaluated 2) 
along with the one of age before a decision 
about group placement is reached. 

The Quality of the Child’s Relationship with 
His Own Family: This has a direct bearing on 3 
his ability to make good use of group care. 

5 Bowlby, op. cit., p. 53. 

6 Benjamin M. Spock, “The Middle-Aged Child,” 
Pennsyloania Medical Journal, 50, July 1947, 1045-1052, 
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While the quality of pre-existing relation- 
ships is important in individual diagnosis, 
separate consideration should be given here 
to the current situation. Parents may feel 
that in an institution a child may continue 
to belong to them more fully than in a foster 
home. Parents who visit regularly and con- 
tinue to carry responsibility for major de- 
cisions and activities can, if age and other 
factors are favorable, maintain an appro- 
priate relationship reasonably satisfying 
while they and the child are being helped. 
An institution can be used when a child 
would be more conflicted than helped by 
divided loyalties, when his patterns of iden- 
tification would be confused by differing 
yalues and standards of foster parents. — 
Where the parents’ ways are not a 
able by community standards, continuing a 
bond with the child might be questioned. 
However, if one believes that a child’s own 
value system comes from introjecting the 
values of loved people and that the strength 
of his personality comes partly from the con- 
sistency of these relationships, the choice 
may well be either help him and his parents 
or expect few lasting benefits from a period 
of placement with more acceptable people. 
On the other hand children are referred who 
have little contact or relation with outside 
individuals. Those dependent upon group 
life for the meeting of all their emotional 
needs are in danger of becoming “‘nobody’s 
child.” Generally speaking, a child without 
vitality in his current relationships to parents 
or adequate substitutes in the community 
should not be admitted to group life unless: 
1) it is for a few months only with active casework 
in process and meaningful to the child, as will be 
discussed in succeeding sections on casework and 
on specialized group living programs; 
2) the child is sufficiently aged both in years and 
developmental status so that he is able to main- 


tain his identity and sense of values without direct 
contact with his parents; 


3) the institution, with sound knowledge of dynamic 
growth process, can give specialized help to meet a 
deeply pathological situation. A child, ten or over, 
with vitality in current relationships with parents 
can often use group care to advantage. The final 
decision rests also upon an evaluation of tii» other 
factors. 
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Evaluating the Child’s Problem: From the 
evaluation of the individual child’s situation 
we can deduce the possible value of group 
life and determine the overall planning. The 
programs of institutions vary and the specific 
opportunities of a given institution may be 
indicated on a diagnostic basis for a given 
child. 

Non-specialized programs may be useful 
also in the general child welfare picture. 
Many children find the training program of 
an institution less threatening and frighten- 
ing than that in a foster home where the de- 
mands for baths, table manners, pure speech, 
etc., are individually determined and per- 
sonally enforced. The institution has been 
created for children and its activities are 
child size. For a child who does not associate 
size of buildings with unpleasant things, an 
institution can be a reassuring place to live 
while plans are being worked out for him and 
he is being helped to know where he belongs. 
Here in a relatively small, protected com- 
munity the child is not different because he is 
separated from parents and labeled a prob- 
lem. If he and adults at the moment find each 
other mutually intolerable, he still may get 
some satisfaction out of life from relations 
with his peer group. Group life can be tor- 
ture, though, to a child who does not enjoy 
the companionship of other children or who 
needs a great deal of privacy. Unless their 
difficulties arise from a lack of opportunities 
for experimentation, children will not learn 
how to get along satisfactorily with their 
contemporaries just by being forced to live 
with lots of them. Likewise the recommenda- ] 
tion sometimes made, that institutions be 
used for isolated children who are unable to 
relate to adults, is to be questioned unless 
this placement is actively correlated with 
ongoing psychiatric treatment. Institutions 
demand less interpersonally and with such 
individuals a “good” adjustment may merely 
conceal the basic pathology. 

Nature of Group Living Program: Few 
accurate statements can be made about the 
effect group living will have on the growth of 

a child unless reference is made to the pro- 
gram of an individual institution. Institu- 
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tions vary among themselves as much as 
foster homes do. 


In all of them adult personnel has been gathered to- 
gether for the purpose of caring for a changing popula- 
tion of unrelated children, but in some the groups are 
very large while others rival foster homes in size. Some 
agencies regard permission granted parents to visit a 
favor and subject to curtailment; others consider visits 
an obligation of the parents. Some specialize in the 
treatment of physical or emotional disabilities; others 
seek to care for the normal child. In some morale is high; 
in others there is friction and shame. Some offer a con- 
centration of help on matters pertaining to scholarship 
or religion or sports or self-government. 


An institution with a highly specialized pro- 
gram, rich in constructive emotional experi- 
ences, offers more growth possibilities than 
does one which cannot engage the interest of 
the child. However, even a very “good” in- 
stitution cannot substitute for parents and a 
mediocre program, while not realizing the full 
potential for the child, may offer service 
when alternative resources for out-of-home 
care would play a negative role and when 
other plans for and with him are being ac- 
tively forwarded. In addition to differences 
between agencies, within the doors of a 
single organization the emotional climate 
fluctuates widely with the shifting moods of 
the residents and the changes in adult staff 
and in child population. It is no favor to a 
child to bring him into a place if, because of 
current group interactions, he is to be denied 
the kind of care for which he was referred or 
if he must be summarily ejected. 

A “neutral” setting, as institutions some- 
times are called, does not provide the proper 
emotional climate for a child’s entire growth. 
This is so serious a limitation that for the 
pre-adolescent child no admission should be 
made unless there is an active, integrated 
plan aimed toward an early discharge. Too 
often institutional life is considered satis- 
factory from the point of view of parents who 
prefer or are willing to have distance between 
themselves and their child as long as he does 
not become close to substitute parents. Five 
or ten years of group life may be permitted 
the parents perhaps faithfully paying bills 
and visiting on Sundays. Unfortunately, too, 
there are social agencies, hard pressed for 
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time and skilled staff who, when Problems | straighten 
are complicated, settle for a roof over | However, 
child’s head and do not work out suitable behaved | 
ving O 
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The Casework Plan at r ' 
quite clos 

While the institution is not the place jg | latly, ™ 
which to put a child and leave him, if op, | oe 
going casework with the problems of bot} ties 
the child and his parents or their substitutes aunty 
is designed to enable the child ultimately ty | immedia 
become a part of a family where he feels he | she too 
belongs, the institution may be the desired ee 
resource—not only for what it has to offer, ate 
but also for what it is not. Sometimes only rn Rob 
after separation has taken place, and verbally | turbanc 
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expressed feelings about this get tested jin 
action, can the true relationship between 
parent and child begin to be revealed and 
sound planning for the future commence. In 
some of these situations it may not be ad. 
visable to ask parents and child to make ad. 
justments to a substitute home before they 
know more clearly what will be involved, 
and what they will want or will have to ac. 
cept for the long future. This postponement 

















of decisions may be especially helpful in | ifshe* 
court cases, if the parents have not had sing 
enough opportunity to work out their fee | hoice 
ings about their own failures and the necessity } social 1 
of the child’s being cared for by others. There § she for 
are occasions when ambivalent parents can | “su! 
be helped to mobilize their resources for , 
change if they continue to feel the urgency § anothe 
of the child’s need of them. The process may § volunt 
be hastened where the child does not have } month 
even the benefit of substitute parents. again | 
Robert’s parents were cooperative when the cout § (Con¢ 
referred their eleven-year-old son to the institution for 
placement because of quarreling and drinking in th Th 
home. They said they knew they had been in the wrong, § this | 
they felt the institution would be able to do a lot ft § from 
Robert, and they would welcome the help of the socid ‘a te 
worker. Later it became clear how much the lack of 
effective protest revealed their ambivalence over parent- one-t 
hood. They were considered a respectable family and § re f 
Robert had lived with them all his life. At the timeof § vant 
referral he was said to be a delightful, intelligent, wel § work, 
adjusted child, which made us feel more confident about estal 
what the parents had done for him. He was accepted for ine 


group living so there would be the least possible disru> § 
tion in his relationship to his family, while -they § Ig | 
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straightened out their affairs in order to reclaim him. 
However, once the child was out of the home the parents 
behaved much as though the court’s action in disap- 
proving of their care of Robert had freed them from an 
unwelcome responsibility. Marital difficulties increased 
and the father left the state. At first the mother worked 
quite closely with the social worker, saw Robert regu- 
larly, and seemed eager for the child’s return. She, her- 
self, had been reared in an institution, which she said 
she liked, but she was very bitter about her mother’s 
unwillingness to care for her. She seemed to have little 
capacity for insight and to be quite dependent upon her 
immediate environment for stability. As time went on 
she took an apartment too small for Robert, became 
interested in several men, lost her job because of ir- 
regular attendance, and seemed to find increasing en- 
joyment in the life of a single woman. She had less time 
for Robert and the child showed many signs of dis- 
turbance which the mother refused to recognize. Here- 
tofore, he had been relatively free of problems and ap- 
parently enjoyed participating in the activities at the 
institution. The social worker’s interviews with the 
mother had been intermittently helpful. Now they be- 
came almost totally unproductive and appointments 
frequently were missed. Attempts to talk this out were 
unsuccessful. It seemed that the mother was not suf- 
ficiently anxious to capitalize on an opportunity to 
clarify her own feelings or to use help in changing the 
present situation. The situation then was reviewed with 
the mother. Without punitiveness she was told that 
Robert’s behavior indicated his need for a family, that 
if she was not going to be able to arrange her affairs to 
get him back the agency would place him in a foster 
home. It took the mother a little time to realize the 
choice she had to make and she thoroughly tested the 
social worker’s stand. Then with considerable dispatch 
she found adequate living quarters, a good job, suc- 
cessfully petitioned the court and Robert happily went 
home. What could have drifted into years of placement 
without mother and child ever really giving up one 
another had terminated in eight months. The mother 
voluntarily continued seeing the social worker for a few 
months but apparently her decision to be a mother 
again had been real. Troubles were minor ones. 


Conclusion 


The question proposed at the beginning of 
this paper was “Which children can benefit 
from institutional care?” A major limitation 
in institutional life is the absence of close, 
one-to-one, continuous relationships such as 
are found in family life. This can be an ad- 
vantage when the active focus of the case- 
work is to preserve ties already formed, to re- 
establish old relationships on a better basis, 
or to form new permanent ones. In consider- 
ing group life the age of the child and the 
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vitality of his relationship to outside people 
must be carefully appraised. In reaching a 
decision about such a placement, the nature 
of the given institution must be evaluated 
against the plan for its use and the character 
and needs of the child. Balancing all of these 
factors requires a maximum of individual 
judgment; yet a thorough exploration from 
these several approaches rarely leaves doubt 
as to a desirable course of action. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SOUND DETENTION SERVicgs 


The author discusses detention care as one Aspers 
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Director a community’s preventive program, pointing OUt tha Z. 
Bureau of Child Welfare this service benefits not only the small gro 
Albany, N. Y. ft y Broup of chi, reason fo 


Wesrcuester County rightly takes pride 
in the fact that one of the first county welfare 
departments in the United States was es- 
tablished here, and that that Department is 
still a model for local government through- 
out the country. The county was also prompt 
to organize a Children’s Court, when en- 
abling acts were passed by the Legislature 
in the early twenties. The current interest in 
improved detention services for the Chil- 
dren’s Court is consistent with its long his- 
tory of community responsibility for public 
social services. Detention care by the Chil- 
dren’s Court is an accepted function in 
Westchester, and like all public services, will 
profit from continuing, consistent, informed 
interest and support of community groups 
which, like this Council, understand govern- 
ment and its processes, and recognize the 
value of sound investment in social services. 

Over the years the State Department of 
Social Welfare has reviewed the various 
forms of cooperative detention programs 
with which private and public agencies have 
assisted the Court, and has assisted in the 
evolution of the Court’s thinking in regard to 
the use of detention. We have long been 
vitally concerned with detention services in 
this county and have shared the concern 
over the lack of proper physical facilities, 
inadequate staffing and services, and an un- 
developed activity program, all of which 
have prevented realization of the full bene- 
fits of detention service. The State Depart- 
ment’s further responsibility lies in the area 
of financing these services since, as of 

* Given at meeting of the Women’s Council of the 


National Probation and Parole Association, at White 
Plains, N. Y., May 16, 1956. 
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dren detained but the whole community, by hebping§ ge may ' 
to prevent the institutionalization of 
training schools and perhaps in the future, in ty, 
rectional institutions or prisons. 


children i} jon in p 
to the n¢ 
ig that Ii 
period d 
January 1, 1956, the State has reimbungf this I w 
fifty per cent of the cost of care of childmal cquse h 
in detention. tunity f 

The value of sound detention program crucial 1 
has been little understood, and detentigg Wher 
care has long lagged behind in the develop face, fc 
ment of services to children. Frequently thy guthori' 
have been regarded as an adjunct of coreg foutit 
tional or penal programs. But juvenile df fict wit 
tention is not a penal instrument. It is iff speaks 
child caring service which must be integrateiff danger: 
into the varied and flexible approach madef are clez 
to deprived and maladjusted children. Goolf toward 
detention service is essential to the 
and to the community if the children of thi commu 
community are to have the full range of pw : 
tection, understanding and _ rehabilitatio§ which 
they may require to become mature anif{ him to 
productive members of society. him fr 
and fir 
Deten 

A detention home should provide secur tunity 
custody as protection for both the child ani§ ing at 
the community. A short-term intensive ob§ childr 
servation and study should be used for diag § and h 
nosis. Such diagnosis is a guide to the Cout Carr; 
and complements the social study mak} j,, 
by probation staff. On these reports a care, 
based the court’s decisions regarding th gram 
future of the child. The third function df ¢,.1. 
detention is treatment, determined by the} ;, ., 
nature of the action taken by Childrens} 4, ¢ 
Court “on behalf” of the child. From ths§ ..<.. 
concept we derive our understanding of th§ 
Court’s responsibility to provide casewotk 
and specialized care for the child’s rehabil treatn 



















Functions of Detention Services 
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VICES ticularly with regard to protecting the com- 
gunity. The second and third functions— 
diagnosis and treatment—may be less gen- 
DN Aspers erally understood. As to diagnosis, however, 
UINg out il +s seems logical to determine, if we can, the 
rOUp of chi, reason for the child’s asocial behavior so that 
» by helpin gemay take such motivation into considera- 
children af ton in planning for him. A common reaction 
Hure, inant 4 the need for treatment during detention 
is that little can be expected from the short 
period during which children are in care. To 
reimburg/f this | would particularly like to answer be- 
of childral cause here I think lies the greatest oppor- 
tunity for us to provide proper service at a 
crucial point of the child’s experience. 

When he is detained, the child is face to 
face, for the first time frequently, with 
authority. His delinquent behavior has been 
aflouting of authority and indicates his con- 
fict with it. In the detention home, authority 
speaks directly to him in a vital way. The 
dangers of negative expressions of authority 
are clear. They confirm the child’s attitude 
toward himself as being unworthy, give proof 
of the uncaring or repressive attitude of the 
community, and justify his antagonism to 
authority. In addition, the detention home 
which rejects and rebuffs the child, compels 
him to turn to other children detained with 
him from whom he may easily learn methods 
and find examples for future delinquent acts. 
Detention, therefore, provides the oppor- 
tunity to set in motion the process of chang- 
ing attitudes toward authority and making 


children accessible to sources of social help 
and health. 


Carrying Out These Functions 

Ifwecan accept these functions of detention 
care, we can project our building and pro- 
gram needs from them. Adequate physical 
facilities must be provided if secure custody 
is to be given. In this and in other aspects, 
the function of the detention building is to 
assist staff in carrying out their work. 

An appropriately planned detention home is a basic 
necessity for carrying out the program of care and 
treatment—which is detention. 

Itisgreatly encouraging to hear the Court’s 
and the county’s plans for a new detention 
home for both boys and girls. While the con- 
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sultation on building plans, provided by the 
National Probation and Parole Association, 
is the best available and should guarantee a 
sound investment, it should be clear that it is 
staff which determines whether the program 
succeeds or fails. Good physical facilities are 
only the setting in which to carry on the 
program. The assistance the Court gets in 
making its decisions comes from the staff’s 
understanding and activity during the de- 
tention period. It is the staff’s responsibility 
to begin the process of helping a child to 
change from asocial to acceptable ways and 
actions. 

This being true, we can see that to invest 
heavily in buildings and equipment while 
skimping on operating costs of staff and serv- 
ices is not logical. In providing for children 
we must understand and accept that without 
skilled attention, severe behavior problems 
become chronic, social illnesses with all the 
costly burden of dependency and crime that 
this implies. 

To project program needs for detention 
care, it is useful to consider the basic ar- 
rangements of staff responsibility. These 
have been defined! as: 

1, administration (including inservice training and 

staff supervision), 

2. health services, 

3. casework and clinical services, 

4. group work services program (including super- 
vision, physical care, household activities, recrea- 
tion and religious activities), 

. school (operated by local board of education), 
. kitchen services, 

. housekeeping and laundry services, 

. maintenance of building and grounds. 


There is little need today to dwell on 
management and housekeeping arrange- 
ments in the detention home, but we do 
need to concern ourselves with the staff who 
will do the job of getting at the thinking and 
motivation of these children in need of 
understanding and guidance. This job of 
understanding and interpreting the indi- 
vidual needs of disturbed children is ob- 
viously one for professionally trained staff. 


1 In “Standards and Goals for the Detention of Chil- 
dren,” now in preparation by the National Probation 
and Parole Association. 
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Accordingly administration, health services, 
casework services, supervision of the group 
work program and the school program all 
require trained, experienced staff. It must be 
understood that this program must include 
not only physical but psychological care. 
Here we may profitably refer again to some 
passages from “Standards and Goals for the 
Detention of Children.’ 


“Psychological care meets the mental, social and 
emotional needs of the youngster while he is detained. 
Its importance is now recognized as equal to that of 
physical care, since any child confined against his will 
for an unknown time to await an unknown future is 
susceptible to damage. Children already distrustful of 
adults and the adult world can be driven towards further 
antisocial behavior if emphasis is not placed on a sound 
program of psychological care. . . . 

“There are three overlapping areas of psychological 
care with which a detention facility should be con- 
cerned: 


a. The child’s relationship to authority. .. . 
b. The child’s relationship to the group. .. . 
c. The child’s relationship to his own problems. . . . 


“Psychological Care—Relationship to Author- 
ity: Unless the detention experience is geared to helping 
the child relate to authority constructively, its entire 
purpose is open to question. Attitudes of youngsters to 
authority have already been warped by their relation- 
ship to parents, to teachers and to the law. A re-inter- 
pretation of authority occurs not through coddling, yet 
not through the domineering, repressive handling which 
reinforces resentment. 

“Respect for authority cannot be bought by giving 
the detained youngster a good time; it cannot be taught 
by strong arm methods; nor by setting up a pattern in 
which failure to conform means exclusion without help 
—the very pattern which brought him to his present 
predicament. The underlying theme must be respect for 
the personality of the individual even though his be- 
havior may be unacceptable. 

“This theme should be carried by the philosophy and 
objectives of the whole staff, but day-to-day operating 


techniques which contribute to it are often over- 
booked... « 


“Psychological Care—Relationship to the 
Group: The curse of the detention home is enforced 
idleness. Relief through ‘busy work’ or waiting room 
games is not enough. Children in detention should have 
the experience of getting real enjoyment from socially 
acceptable activities to replace their typical subrosa 
enjoyments. 

“Such activities can go a long way towards counter- 
acting delinquency status promoted by the grapevine. 
It is unrealistic to expect ‘community living’ within the 


2 Op. cit. 
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detention setting to duplicate good community living 
outside. A special kind of program is needed 

to the wide variation in age, interests, abilities and emo. 
tional disturbances of detained youngsters, 
































“A good program provides a social climate in which “The 
children and staff engage in activities as a basis for goog | 218° be t 
relationships. Such a program requires careful plannine | gfOUP det 
and constant evaluation. Activities cannot be jn, | necessary 
‘available’ and participation left up to the children, full-time 
Neither can youngsters be constantly forced into g, | not adeq 
over-organized program. Larger detention homes jp, | tion care 
quire a social group worker and staff to plan with th “Qual 
group supervisors, instruct them in necessary gkijj, | 20 child 
supply materials, and arrange for use of equipment, és tention : 

“Skills and interests acquired in the detention hom | result ¥ 
may be carried back to the community by the youngste 1. To 
placed on probation, and a skillful probation officer cay cor 
see that they are put to constructive use. However, the ing 
immediate value of these activities is their therapeutic 1. To 
effect on the child and the opportunity for the staf tp na 
discover his potentialities and interests. . . . be 

“Psychological Care—Relationship to th 3 . 
Child’s Problems: .. . : é 

“The boy or girl awaiting juvenile court hearing, for wi 
the first or for the fifteenth time, undergoes an emo. 4, T 
tional experience which could be used towards his te. s0 
habilitation by a trained caseworker. Whether fighting p 
mad or ‘relieved at being caught,’ whether cowed or fc 
cocky, the youngster picked up for law violation is P 
basically frightened. This underlying fear is not due $1 
alone to anticipation of the court hearing, but is often 0 
the culmination of his young lifetime’s failures, anxieties v 
and lack of normal emotional satisfactions. c 

“‘Confinement alone is enough to bring out problems 
even in youngsters without two strikes against them, Th 
Boys or girls having deep-seated problems can be work 
counted upon to show their symptoms in detention. For | the © 
example, with the slightest provocation those with low J child 
frustration tolerance will explode into temper tantrums, The 
smash windows or injure themselves or others. . . . To 
handle them merely by ‘isolating’ the child from the acce 
group, by locking him in his own room when he fails to hav! 
conform to acceptable social standards is in itselfa | supj 
means of increasing his resentment even though temp | tive 
rary conformity may be secured. When a boy or gil dad 
must be removed from a group because of disrupting 
behavior (and such removal is sometimes necessary), sup] 
something more than mere removal is required if the bilit 
experience is to be constructive. on | 

“At such times a worker free from supervisory } det, 
sponsibilities, who has had special training in helping hey 
the child to understand himself can often obtain from 
the troubled adolescent much of the deeper sources of § "& 
his disturbance. Most youngsters are unaware of the the 
true nature of their own problems. However, at times I 
of personal crisis within the detention home they at J det 
often able to reveal what lies beneath the surface, ifa an’ 
person trained to help them recognize it is on hand, A 
With insight into the nature of their difficulties and - 

CE 
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someone to understand and give them support, detained 
children have some chance of changing their attitudes 
towards society and the world. Without it, resentment 
may strike back at society, gun in hand. 

“The group supervisor in the detention home cannot 
also be the caseworker since his responsibility to the 
group demands his full time. Even if he should have the 
necessary qualifications, the superintendent also has a 
full-time job. Time spared from other responsibilities is 
not adequate to give to this important aspect of deten- 
tion care. 

“Qualified caseworkers (not less than one for every 
90 children under care) should be employed by the de- 
tention facility to perform these vital functions. The 
result will be: 

1. To help the child to use the detention program 
constructively instead of spending his time fight- 
ing it. 

. To help the youngster understand himself and the 
nature of his personal problems as a first step in 
being able to handle them; also, to screen those 
children who need clinical diagnosis and treatment. 

. To assist detention staff to work with the child in 
the group through understanding his needs and 
why he behaves as he does. 

. To help the probation officer relate the facts of his 
social investigation to the child’s personality and 
problems as seen in detention, making it possible 
for him to recommend a more realistic treatment 
program. 

5. To provide constructive reports to the probation 
officer and the court which coordinate the obser- 
vations of the supervisory staff, school staff and 
clinic whenever clinical services are utilized.” 


The demanding day-to-day pressures of 
working with the distrust, antagonism and 
the uncontrolled behavior of maladjusted 
children characterize the detention care job. 
The staff must therefore be equipped to 
accept aggressive and otherwise difficult be- 
havior and yet be able to provide control, 
support, and understanding. The administra- 
tive job in a detention home, therefore, in- 
cludes careful selection of staff, direction and 
support in carrying out their daily responsi- 
bilities, and provision for continued training 
on the job. It can readily be seen that the 
detention home superintendent should not 
have to carry other responsibilities. His 
necessary skill and experience are to direct 
these integrated services. 

It can be seen that the costs of operating a 
detention home are not low. This is true of 
any program of temporary care where popu- 
lation rises and falls. It is especially true for 
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detention because of the need to concen- 
trate skilled services at a crisis in the lives of 
maladjusted children held by the Court for 
planning and disposition. Costs of institu- 
tional care of children in any well-planned 
program have risen sharply in the last several 
years. Many are surprised to learn that care 
of delinquent children in the state training 
schools—and these programs are not tem- 
porary care within the meaning of temporary 
care in the detention home—are running at a 
figure of more than $3,000 per child. The 
per diem rates for some of the training 
schools are as follows: 


State Training School for Girls 
State Agricultural and Industrial School 


State Training School for Boys 
Annex to State Training Schools 


These rates for long-time institutional 
care may be contrasted with per diem costs 
recently established for a number of deten- 
tion homes in the State—ranging from $6.00 
to $20.00 per day with a concentration in the 
range of $10.00 to $16.00 per day. Such 
rates may be contrasted further with the 
present per diem rate of Westchester County 
Detention Home of $6.08 per day. These 
figures show a wide range in costs and in 
standards of service. 


Values of Sound Detention Programs 


Only through a real understanding of the 
importance of the Children’s Court and its 
functions can we accept the wisdom of ade- 
quate investment in detention services. The 
decisions of the Children’s Court are vital 
and far-reaching. The Court must therefore 
know what the child is like, what impelled 
him to behave in such a way as to come in 
conflict with the law and the community, 
and what his needs are if he is to be rehabili- 
tated. 


Can adequate services be provided in his own home 
with advice and counsel to his parents and the school? 
Must he be removed from home and if so, what kind of 


3 These detention home rates have been determined 
by the State Department of Social Welfare on the basis 
of information provided by the counties in connection 
with the reimbursement of fifty per cent of cost of care 
by the State. 
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care and treatment are necessary so that he may adjust 
his attitudes and behavior for socially healthy living? 

In the process of making this decision, the 
Court must make sure that it has a true 
picture of the child’s needs and capacity. A 
detention home program which is ineffective 
or falls short of its full responsibility is still 
expensive and in many ways a most difficult 
program to conduct. On the other hand, a 
full and competent service in the detention 
home is one key to sound social health of the 
community. 


Correction 

This is to call attention to an error in the 
article on “Children’s Services—Care and 
Cost,” by Lois Wildy, which appeared in 
the December 1956 issue of Cu1LD WELFARE. 
On page 3 under Foster Care Costs starting 
with line 20 the sentence should have read: 
“In 1954, thirty-five foster homes were com- 
pleted at an average rate of 1,225 minutes 
(about twenty and one-half hours) per study.” 


NOW AVAILABLE 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


GRADUATE DIRECTORY 
1898-1956 


Graduates are listed: 


1. Alphabetically, with home address. 


2. Geographically, by employment 
address. 


To Order: Send $2.00 to 


The Bookstore—NYSSW, 
2 East Ninety-First Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 
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CONFERENCES 


Regional 
South Pacific Regional Conference 


NEW 






April 4, 5, 6 Migr 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco, Calif Supervis 
Chairman: Miss Winifred Cobbledick, Louise \ 

District Director New Yo 






Children’s Home Society of California 
Oakland, Calif. 


Northwest Regional Conference 
April 11, 12, 13 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Chairman: Frank S. Bayley, Jr., 
President of the Board 














Ryther Child Center, Seattle, Wash, has bet 
Southern Regional Conference ent an 
May 1, 2, 3, 4 childre 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville, Tenn. e sti 
Chairman: Samuel T. Rutherford, Executive Director re 
Children’s Bureau, Inc. minor! 
Memphis, Tenn. and th 
Note that this conference will start a day earlier proble 
than previously scheduled. Martha Branscom| 
Social Affairs Officer, Division of Social Welfar, | of the 
United Nations, will address the May 1 session, our co 
National it is | 
National Conference on Social Welfare demo! 
May 19-24 these 
Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. minat 





Chairman: Miss Katharine E. Griffith, 
Executive Secretary 
The Diocesan Bureau of Social Service 
Archdiocese of Hartford, Hartford, Cona, 


A Planned Study of Staff Turnover 


The Child Welfare League of America is 
collaborating with the Children’s Bureau and 
the Family Service Association of America in 
a study of professional staff turnover in fam. 
ily service and child welfare agencies, and 
possible steps to reduce it. Such questions a 























the following will be considered: " 
types of agencies that have high turnover rates, i 
types of staff members who leave employment, and | 
their reasons for doing so, spec 
change in employment, such as from child welfareto the 
family service, or from public to private. tion 
It is planned that the study will begin on § they 
May 1, 1957, and continue for a year. League Neg 
member agencies are urged to participate J a4, 
Broad participation in this study should in § ' 
crease the value of its findings because only div 
in that way can the findings pertain toa __ 
sufficiently large proportion of staff members * 
employed in professional capacities in child § Cou 
welfare and family service agencies. ~ 
CH 
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WEW HORIZONS 


Mignon Krause 
Supervisor, Adoption Department 
Louise Wise Services 

New York City 


Id ADOPTION’ 


Because there is still so much difficulty in placing 
children for whom it is hard to find homes—the 
older child, the handicapped child, and the child 
from a minority group—we have excerpted parts of a 


paper entitled “New Horizons in Adoption,” 
which we believe will interest our readers. 


Despite the revolutionary progress which 
has been made in finding homes for depend- 
ent and neglected children, certain groups of 
children remain for whom adoptive homes 
are still scarce. These are the children of 
minority racial groups, the older children, 
and the children with rather serious physical 
problems. They have now become the focus 
of the second pioneering effort in adoption in 
our country. While much remains to be done, 
it is heartening to realize that it has been 
demonstrated that homes can be found for 
these children if sufficient initiative, deter- 
mination, imagination and courage are 
expended in their behalf. Concern for these 
children is even greater than that experi- 
enced by the earliest pioneers in adoption, 
for today we have a deeper understanding of 
children’s needs and the nature and extent 
of damage to their personalities when they 
are deprived of love and care in permanent 
homes. Also, today, their fate becomes more 
tragic as it contrasts sharply with that of the 
babies who are joyfully and lovingly, or even 
greedily and lustily, sought from agencies or 
from private sources. 

Agencies have learned that if they are to 
find homes for these children, it means 
special recruitment efforts with emphasis on 
the needs of these children and interpreta- 
tion of the kinds of satisfactions and rewards 
they can bring to parents. In the case of 
Negro children it means developing a re- 
lationship of confidence and trust, both with- 
in the Negro community and with the in- 
dividual client, which will overcome the fears 


*Given at Adoptions Workship, under auspices of 
Council of Social Agencies of Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, at Syracuse, N. Y., May 3, 1956. 
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and prejudices of Negroes against social 
agencies. In the case of handicapped children 
it means helping potential parents to visualize 
something more than labels which identify 
the problem, such as epilepsy, congenital 
heart disease, diabetes, dwarfism, deafness, 
It means helping them to see the whole child 
with his capacities and potentialities as well 
as his limitations, to individualize him and 
feel with him as a total human being. 


Helping Child and Adoptive Parent 


If we are to meet adequately the needs of 
older children for adoption, it is essential 
that agencies and the community realize the 
extent and complexity of the work involved. 
For we are not fulfilling our responsibility 
to these children if we overlook them, or if 
we attempt to place them for adoption with- 
out the necessary, though frequently pro- 
longed and always intensive and skillful, 
casework help. 

Each such child needs to be studied care- 
fully to determine if adoption is a suitable 
plan for him in terms of his capacity to ac- 
cept new parental relationships. Earlier 
deprivations have created varying degrees of 
disturbance in these children, which may be 
expressed in behavior which will prevent a 
beginning relationship with adoptive parents. 
The child may need considerable casework 
help before he can make use of loving and 
accepting relationships. All such children 
are conflicted and confused about themselves 
in relation to their separation from natural 
parents. It is essential that the child be 
helped to understand specifically and realis- 
tically why he is not or cannot be with his 
own family, as painful as this understanding 
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may be. Otherwise he will believe either that 
his parents were unjustly taken from him or 
that he was rejected by them because of his 
own unworthiness. Either feeling will inter- 
fere with his ability to relate to new parents. 
The introduction of adoption must be timed 
to the individual child’s readiness and each 
step in the adoption process must be related 
to the child’s emotional pace. 

Prospective adoptive parents also need 
considerable preliminary help in preparing 
themselves emotionally for the introduction 
of an older child in their lives. They need to 
understand realistically what can and cannot 
be expected in the beginning and future re- 
lationship with a child whose personality has 
already been significantly influenced by past 
experiences and deprivations. Above all they 
need to be helped to accept the importance 
to the older child of his past experiences and 
relationships in order that they may allow 
and hopefully encourage his expressions of 
interest in his past, and possibly his con- 
tinuing contact with persons who were im- 
portant to him in his preadoptive life. Case- 


work with the child and the family is carried . 


over into the postplacement period and is 
usually much more intensive than that re- 
quired in infant placements. 


Meeting Needs As Soon As They Arise 


As agencies have turned their attention to 
older children who may be available for 
adoption there is greater awareness of the 
severe deprivations which these children 
have suffered, which for some have been so 
damaging as to preclude the present pos- 
sibility of adoption. At the same time it has 
become apparent that had adequate case- 
work service been available to the parents 
of these children when they first became de- 
pendent or neglected, which for some was in 
early infancy, many of them might have been 
adopted at that time. It is this realization, 
which carries with it so much guilt for all of 
us that has, more than anything, stimulated 
the present concern. Preventive efforts are 
now directed toward helping parents reach 
as early a decision as possible regarding 
adoptive placement of the children for whom 
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they cannot or do not wish to Provide 
Agencies are gradually increasing thei 
services to unmarried mothers, who are 
parents of babies most likely to be deprive 
of growing up with their own families, There 
is continuing need for expansion of Servicy 
and for revision of programs along the ling 
of meeting more adequately the particuly 
need of these mothers. For most unmarriej 
mothers will not be able to avail themselyg 
of casework help from agencies unless we cay 
meet their immediate and urgent needs fy 
financial help, medical and shelter care, 

Unmarried mothers vary as to the timing 
of their decision to surrender their babies fy 
adoption, but mothers should be helped t) 
relinquish their children at the point of thei 
own emotional readiness. Our refusal to take 
a surrender at the point of the mother 
readiness, either because of our need to study 
a child or our fear of the cost of caring for ay 
unadoptable child, is untenable on the bag 
of our casework objectives for her. To lk 
unable to surrender a baby when she ha 
decided to do so, and often at great emotiond 
cost, reactivates conflict and intensifies guilt, 
Raising the possibility that the mother may 
have produced an unacceptable child, eithe 
because he may present some problem in his 
development, or because of some factor in 
his heritage, or because of belonging to some 
minority group intensifies the mothers 
original guilt at having produced an illegit. 
mate child. Many mothers quite naturally 
resent us and society for such an attitude to 
ward their children and some may, becaus 
of guilt or identification with the child, find 
themselves in the end unable to relinquish 
him. 

With present recognition of the extent and 
quality of services required in order to mett 
adequately and effectively adoption needs 
within our communities and throvghout th 
nation, there is growing concern about tht 
marked limitation of existing resources. 
Adoption agencies need to expand thet 
services to accommodate referrals of dl 
babies of all races, of older children, andd 
children with special placement needs. Recog 

nizing that specialized knowledge and skill 
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ge required in working effectively with 
stural parents, adoptive parents, and chil- 
jen, there is increasing need for profes- 
gonally trained staffs, adequate medical, 
psychiatric and other consultative services. 
Public and private foster care agencies need 
to add adoption services to their programs 
and to provide sufficient skilled casework 
help to parents whose children have become 
dependent and neglected, to enable them to 
work towards re-establishing homes for their 
children or surrendering them for adoption. 

Each agency carries its share of respon- 
sibility to develop and expand adoption serv- 


ices to the fullest extent. However, the need 
is beyond that of any one agency or board. 
It is a total community problem. Children 
who have lost their own parents or who are in 
danger of losing them become the respon- 
sibility of every one of us. Social workers, 
board members, every conscientious citizen 
carries a share of parental responsibility for 
these children until they are established in 
their own permanent homes. None of us can 
feel that he has adequately fulfilled this re- 
sponsibility as long as there is one child of 
any age, religion, race or nationality who is 
living out a lonely loveless life in foster care. 


COMMENTS ON ‘‘THE VALUE OF 
A MERGER OF CHILDREN’S SERVICES’’* 


The foliowing are invited comments on the problem 


By Robert H. MacRae 
Executive Director 

Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, 
Illinois 


Communiry planners cannot fail to be 
gratified by unsolicited commendation such 
as that found in the article by Messrs. Green- 
berg and Bookman. The community planner 
isaccustomed to being the man in the middle 
and the whipping boy of the social welfare 
world. Hence, he blushes like a self-conscious 
schoolboy at unexpected words of approval. 

In the opening paragraph the authors 
made the observation that “few practicing 
caseworkers have been interested in the 
phenomenon” of mergers. If the authors are 
reflecting a generally held position of their 
professional colleagues—and I have no 
reason to believe they are not—the observa- 
tion is a sharp jolt to the complacency of a 
community planner. It suggests community 
planners have failed in communicating the 
purposes and aims of agency studies to those 
who must carry out study recommendations. 
Planners have tended to assume that “every- 
one” understands that the primary aim of a 


*Irving Greenberg and Alan Bookman, CHILD 
Wetrare, February 1957. 
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of merger of children’s services. Further comments 
will be welcomed. 


study is to insure better services for people. 
It would appear that this is a much too easy 
assumption. It suggests that the failure to 
communicate adequately may be one of the 
reasons why studies all too frequently are 
abortive with recommendations that are 
never translated into action. It may be fruit- 
ful for community planners to spend more 
time in cultivating agency leadership before 
launching a study. Unless there is wide un- 
derstanding of aims, purposes and methods 
of the study on the part of those being 
studied there is likely to be subtle or even 
overt resistance to recommendations. This 
has long been understood by the more per- 
ceptive planners, but the observation by 
Messrs. Greenberg and Bookman under- 
scores the necessity for careful preparation 
preceding a study. 

There is an all too ready assumption by 
some members of the social welfare com- 
munity that the primary purpose of an 
agency study is to save money. Community 
planners of integrity will reject this concept 
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as invalid. As a matter of fact, few thought- 
ful surveys fail to recommend even larger 
expenditures. It is not wise for us, however, 
to depreciate entirely the possibilities of 
economies as a justification for a study. The 
hard pressed taxpayers and contributors are 
entitled to consideration and assurance that 
they are getting their dollar’s worth. 

It is the central theme of the Greenberg- 
Bookman paper that there were values in the 
merger greater than those of which the plan- 
ners were aware. This is probably quite true. 
The interesting aspect of the account of the 
results of the merger was the play of creative 
minds on the surveyors’ recommendations. 
This required leadership and the readiness 
of that leadership to utilize constructively 
the proposals of the surveyors. This leader- 
ship factor is the decisive factor in virtually 
all successful surveys which lead to action. 
Leadership with courage, imagination and 
creative thought must pick up a survey and 
translate it into action. Otherwise, a survey 
will find itself, unwept and unsung, on the 
shelf with a multitude of other community 


studies. The decisive importance of agency - 


leadership in making a study a useful 
tool underscores the necessity of “carrying 
along” that leadership in the preparation for 
and conduct of an agency study. All too 
many studies are conducted in too great 
haste to permit this careful community or- 
ganization approach. Yet without this added 
investment we frequently lose all that has 
been invested in the study. 

Rereading the Greenberg-Bookman paper 
reinforces conviction of the worth of the 
truism that structure is secondary to leader- 
ship. The merger reported by the authors 
succeeded because an imaginative worker at 
a central point comprehended the values and 
made them vital. The recommendations on 
structure would have been sterile without 
this leadership. Without question the recom- 
mendations on structure stimulated creative 
thinking by agency personnel, but the 
structure became a living reality only be- 
cause of that creative leadership. 

The article dwells at some length on the 
fact that the new agency now concerns itself 
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with needs of children without econome| ssurane* 
deprivation being the principal criterion fo people. 
giving service. We can applaud this en. 
larged concept and the fact that the chil 
care agency now sees its function in a broade By Ric 
context. This enlarged concept, however, hy grecutive 
implications for agency financing which te 
quire more thought than we have thus fy 
given. The agency is now providing service 
which takes its place alongside the medic 
and psychiatric clinic as a professional sery, 
ice. Presumably however, the financing of 
the service is on the traditional social agency | | 
basis. Is it not time we thought through care. 
fully the implications of this new pattern of 
service and developed clear, well-defing 
policies for financing? This is a problem ty 
which we have given too little attention an 
one with which we will be compelled to ded 
realistically. 

Messrs. Greenberg and Bookman expres 
the hope that “during the next decade child 
care agencies should be permitted by com. 
munity planners to concentrate on consol. 
dating and expanding under child car 
auspices.” This is an expression of fear that 
children’s agencies will be forced into pre. 
cipitate marriages with family agencies. | 
this a warranted fear or only a bogey ma 
conjured up to post a “‘no trespassing” sign! 
The authors’ experience may have led them 
to a perfectly justifiable concern. Probably 
there are surveyors who bend local com. 
munity facts to fit preconceived patterns of 
organization. The community planner who 
proceeds on this basis violates a basic prin- 
ciple of community organization. Community 
planners must, to a large degree, be pra 
matists. They assemble the facts, they inter 
pret the facts and they devise recommends 
tions in light of the stage of development 
and cultural patterns of the local community. 
An attempt to fit a community into a pre 
conceived and predetermined pattern of 
social organization courts, if not insures 
failure. This is not to say community plan 
ners have no principles. It is to say they must 
be sensitive to the local community and 
recognize its distinctiveness. As they do # 

they will produce studies which have greatet 
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py Richardson L. Rice 


tive Director, 
The New England Home for Little Wanderers, 


Boston, Mass. 


My reaction to the article “The Value of a 
Merger of Children’s Services”! is in the 


"| nood of rediscovery, and more. It gives us a 


new frame of reference and one that can well 
infuence the child welfare field in a very 
positive way. 

Every so often in our profession some old 
philosophy or commonly accepted principle 
isgiven a new meaning and importance. We 
take for granted that the purpose of child- 
caring agencies is focused on the “whole 
child.” We mouth the truth that the parent is 
“also important to the adjustment of the 
child as well as being causative in his prob- 
lem formation.” Once in a while we have the 
rich experience of rediscovery of these old 
truths in a new dimension or perspective. 

Disregarding the merger aspects of the 
article, I would like to comment on what 
seems to be an important contribution in 
our thinking about services for children. The 
authors describe a “broader child welfare 
approach” and the development of a “‘con- 
cept of appropriate solutions through ap- 
propriate services” which implied, in their 
agency, a new status for the placement 
worker in the carrying out of this “broader” 
and, I feel, deeper approach. 

The central theme of this development 
was two-fold at least. The agency became 
less “service-centered” and more “client- 
centered” in the first place. Then they dis- 
covered the parent. Here lies a most impor- 
tant root which needs nurture. In one sen- 
tence they say it: ““The parent who, in despera- 
tion, comes requesting placement of his 
child may now be helped to examine his 
eforts to become a more effective parent.” 
They add another value when they say that 
they “as a children’s agency are seeking to 

10p. cit, 
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define casework focused on parenthood.” 

Here we have expression of a deep con- 
cern on the part of many in the child welfare 
field. We cannot treat the child in fragments; 
therefore we talk of the “whole child.” We 
know that we cannot treat the child as an 
isolate and, therefore, we refer to the “family 
constellation.” Here we see an example of 
wise focus on primary factors. The parental 
capacity to discharge the appropriate re- 
sponsibilities is the point of concern. Services 
for children geared to this concern employ 
all our previous focuses and give a new di- 
mension to the responsibility of the place- 
ment worker. Unless we help parents to be 
good parents we neither remove the causes 
of problems, nor do we allow for total ad- 
justment and solution of problems. 

When this concept is fully understood and 
put into the working philosophy of an agency 
many things fall into place, not as brilliant 
new techniques but as old understandings in 
a new importance and usefulness. The parent 
is now actively included in the process. His 
own attitudes, which have so often helped to 
create the problem, are dealt with before 
treatment is considered. A parents’ counsel- 
ing service was a natural outgrowth of this 
approach. Focus of casework on parenthood 
is striking at the roots of the problems of 
children and also nourishing the roots of 
good family growth and development. Both 
ways the child benefits. 

The results of such an approach in an 
agency may be more far-reaching than we 
can now suppose. The authors report success 
in the use of parent counseling service, and a 
simultaneous change in the attitude of a 
group of parents as to the purpose and use by 
them of a children’s agency. It becomes a 
resource for help to a fuller, healthier life 
rather than last-resort surgery. 

It is appropriate to urge all agencies serv- 
ing children to “benefit from a period of con- 
centration, rethinking and discovery” and 
to stand firmly on our central base of serv- 
ices related to the needs of children. Effec- 
tive operation of such services will emphasize 
the helping of parents to function as parents 
in relation to their children. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Psychology of Human Differences, by Leona 
E. Tyler. Second Edition. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York. 1956. 562 pp. $6.00. 

Ever since Galton brought his widely 
ranging mind to bear on the fact of individual 
differences, this area in varying degrees of 
focal sharpness has been a major interest to 
psychology. To Galton the motivation 
derived perhaps from that visionary aim, the 
improvement of the quality of the human 
race. Scientific method was the avenue 
whereby he would attempt to reach his ob- 
jective. The more than two generations of 
psychologists and sociologists since Galton 
have not seriously pursued his idealistic ob- 
jective. But they have had grateful recourse 
to the legacy he left, a scientific ingress into 
the data of individual differences. 

In her book, Dr. Tyler bridges over these 
years to encompass in a single volume the 
results of the great amount of research effort 
which psychologists have expended on the 
topic of individual differences, as well as the 
theorizing which has engaged them. The 
fields covered include therefore those in 
which individual differences were first ex- 


plored: intelligence, school achievement, : 


vocational aptitudes, followed not long after 
by instruments for investigating interests 
and attitudes. For each of these she allows a 
separate chapter, as she does also one each 
to personality and to perception. All these 
chapters are under the heading: “Varieties 
of Individual Differences.” She devotes 
another section to “Varieties of Group Dif- 
ferences,” and the exposition here is of dif- 
ferences reported as related to sex, race and 
nationality, class, age, mental deficiency, 
and vnusual mental gifts. Three final 
chapters deal with the possible causes behind 
differences: physique, environment, inherit- 
ance. The close harks back to Galton’s 
original aspiration: what does it all mean in 
terms of “the welfare of concrete human in- 
dividuals?” 

Necessarily the content of the book makes 
group statistics its most frequent point of 
departure, since research on individual dif- 
ferences has largely been research in groups. 
This may sound like a paradox, but it is 
also history. It is history too that so many 
investigators have considered their task 
completed when they obtained the statistics 
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for the experimental group. The Significan 
for each individual who is a unit in the z 
has been ignored. One merit of Dr. Tyler 
book is that for all the emphasis on gr 
her writing is so frequently really individual 
centered. Thus even paramecium, one-celled 
little fellow that he is, has his individualists 
Some paramecia just refuse to swim With 
the gang (p. 15). 

Dr. Tyler at various points in the book 
continues to reflect this interest on the ip, 
dividual, on the significance of group statis, 
tics for their possible light on the individual, 
and on limiting values of measurements, She 
surveys statistical tools, the developmen 
which they have presently reached, noting 
the pitfalls to which their use is exposed, She 
even suggests, cautiously enough, that quali. 
tative observations may turn out to be a 
helpful as test scores in helping us under. 
stand intelligence (p. 108). Again she leaves 
room (p. 131) for something unmeasured, 
“motivational differences,” to account for 
variances in individual students. Sporadically 
Dr. Tyler permits herself a comment as to 
implications for society of the differences 
which she is reporting. 


For all this more penetrating interest, the 
author’s bias is still for quantification. This 
is well reflected in her chapter on investiga. 
tions in personality and in related tests. Hers 
is a surface and hence a thin, rather thana 
dynamic and a depth perspective of what 
psychologists have been attempting as 
scientific attack on the problem of the unit 









































personality. Then too she tries to be so fair to = 
the several investigators and their results § Standa 
that she waters down the differential potential | portun 
in the several tests and methods that are ae 
being employed so busily in this field. At the } J, Bar 
same time the chapter on perception is one er 
of the best in the book: a timely survey of J” 
critical research being carried on in percep § casp 
tion, with its relevance to, and its pregnancy  nonsec 
for, basic research in the variables projecting ead 
the human personality. childre 
The book reports a great amount of data, as J ‘tir 
necessarily it must, since it embraces so much lee 
territory. The more sophisticated investi J sopt 
gator, experienced in any of the fields covered san 
by Dr. Tyler’s several chapters, will find } Grad 
little in his area with which he is not familiar, on 
Nor does the book give the impression that } chil 
it is undertaking to report anything new of § Adam 
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griginal. However for the student in statu 
yascendi in psychology as well as to one in 
some advanced growth, and also to the in- 
gractor needing quick reference recourse to 
data out of his field of specialization, the 


yolume will be a valuable one. It should be 
even more welcome to persons in disciplines 
working with psychology, or in overlapping 
areas. Social work and psychiatry immedi- 


tASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at $6.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $2.50. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation is eighth of month prior to month of publication. 
Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied by statement 
that person presently holding the job knows that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, pro- 
fessionally trained and experienced, 
needed in statewide institution offer- 
ing care to school-age children. New 
cottage-type plant, rapidly advanc- 
ing program, good personnel prac- 
tices. Write Max E. Livingston, 
Supt. The Methodist Children’s 
Home, P.O. Box 859, Selma, Ala. 


CASEWORKERS — Professionally 
trained, for private nonsectarian 
adoption agency. Salary range $4800— 
$5800. Write Katharine Nugent, Di- 
rector of Casework, Infant of Prague 
Adoption Service, 640 Franklin St., 
Fresno, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cuding marital counseling, unmar- 
fied parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
dlic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
$t., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS—Men, women in 
nonsectarian private statewide adop- 
tion agency. Counseling for parents 
considering adoptive placement of 
children, study and preparation of 
thildren for adoption, study and 
preparation of couples wishing to 
adopt, post-placement service to 
adoptive families. Openings in Chico, 
San Francisco, San Jose, Los Angeles 
Salary $4572-$6036. Requirements: 
Graduate social work school; child 
welfare experience preferred. Car 
needed, ales paid. State office: 
hildren’s Home Society, 3100 W. 
Adams Blvd., Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
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CASEWORKERS (3)—To com- 
plete enlargement of professional 
staff to 58 caseworkers and 10 super- 
visors. Prefer workers with two 
years’ graduate work but will con- 
sider those with one year. Ours is an 
expanding public adoption agency— 
quantity but always quality in serv- 
ice to clients. Consider Southern 
California where the days are com- 
fortably warm and the nights cool. 
Yes, there’s smog but it is not too 
devastating—the compensations are 
great. Our beginning annual salary is 
$4740. Annual increments bring sal- 
ary to $5868 at end of four years’ 
employment. We have good retire- 
ment plan; adequate vacations and 
sick leave provisions. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Los Angeles County, Bureau of 
Adoptions, 2550 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES — CASEWORK- 
ERS II and III (2) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade I1I—five years’ expe- 
rience following graduation preferred. 
Salary, Grade II — $4572-$5712; 
Grade III—$5112-$6384; five-step 
plan. Social Security and retirement, 
health insurance paid by agency. 
Milton L, Goldberg, Executive Di- 
rector, Jewish Big Brothers Associa- 
tion, Room 366, 590 N. Vermont 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


COME TO COLORFUL COLO. 
RADO! Immediate positions avail- 
able for Child Welfare Workers in 
CWLA and APWA agency. Salary 
range $4020-$5256. One year grad- 
uate training required. Excellent 
benefits, professional supervision, 
and unusual opportunity for develop- 
ment in well-rounded child welfare 
program. Write Personnel Officer, 
Denver Department of Welfare, 777 
Cherokee, Denver, Colo. 
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ately come to mind. Personnel workers, 
educators, anthropologists are others, and 
here again both the younger staff member as 
well as the busy higher echelon officer will be 
glad to have it within easy reach. 


SAMUEL J. Beck, Pu.D. 


Department of Psychology 
University of Chicago, Ill. 


CASEWORKER—Male, for small 
residential program in multiple- 
service child care agency. Good su- 
pervision, psychiatric consultation, 
good personnel practices. Require- 
ments: complete professional train- 
ing, some experience preferred. Sal- 
ary $3841-$5530. Favorable location 
—70 minutes from New York City. 
Write Executive Director, Woodfield 
Children’s Village, 1899 Stratfield 
Rd., Bridgeport 4, Conn. 


CASEWORKER~—Residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children, Hartford. Private, 
nonsectarian, statewide multiple- 
function agency. Small case loads, 
excellent supervision, student train- 
ing program, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Master’s degree social work and 
preferably some experience required. 
Present salary scale $3800—$5300 de- 
pending on experience. Salaries in 
process of being revised upward. 
Please write Miss Ruth H. Atchley, 
Resident Director, Children’s Serv- 
ices of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 
Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


MATURE CASEWORKER to head 
foster day care program in Hartford, 
Conn. Experience with day care serv- 
ices preferable but not necessary. 
Work involves family counseling, 
day care home studies, placements 
and supervision. Agency also pro- 
vides foster home and adoption care, 
residential treatment services for 
emotionally disturbed children and 
protective services. Present salary 
scale $3800-$5300 depending on ex- 
perience. Salaries in process of being 
revised upward. Please write Mrs. 
Alice Y. Moe, District Secretary, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5. 
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CASEWORK DIRECTOR for a 
dynamically oriented treatment home 
for children with behavior difficul- 
ties, ages 6-13. Intensive casework 
with children and parents under 
expert supervision. Consultation to 
house parents and to social grou 
worker. Regular consultation wit 
child analyst. Some assistance to 
superintendent, and may supervise 
one other worker. Require MA de- 
gree social work, preferably with 
field work training in child guidance 
clinic, children’s institution, or in 
family agency if no paid experience 
in child welfare. If no previous super- 
vised training in child welfare, must 
have paid employment in children’s 
institution, child guidance clinic or 
with children in family agency. Sal- 
ary to start $5112-$5712 depending 
on qualifications. Worker need not 
live in. Apply c/o Children’s Home, 
333 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 
13, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS (3) in private, 
nonsectarian, statewide multiple- 
function agency. Small case loads, 
excellent supervision, student train- 
ing program, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Openings in Hartford in newly 
established Protective Services Unit 
and in child placing. Other openings 
in Torrington and New London Dis- 
trict Offices. Requirements: Master’s 
degree social work, some experience 
preferable. Present salary scale 
$3800-$5300 depending on experi- 
ence. Salaries in process of being re- 
vised upward. Please write C. Rollin 
Zane, Executive Director, Children’s 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 
Ave., Hartford 5. 


CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 


DISTRICT SECRETARY for mul- 
tiple-function Catholic agency in 
small community. Master’s degree 
required. Opening June 1. Salary 
$4500-$5500, depending on training 
and experience. Write Director, 
Diocesan Bureau, 42 Jay St., New 
London, Conn. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5600. Minimum requirement: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
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THE ILLINOIS’ CHIL- 
DREN’S HOME AND AID 
SOCIETY hopes to expand 
its adoption services in Chi- 
cago and suburban areas. 


Caseworker and supervisor 
needed. Write Lois Wildy, 
Executive Director, 1122 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago 10, for de- 
tailed information. 


FLORIDA—SUPERVISORS AND 
CASEWORKERS—Youthful, pro- 
fessionally-trained caseworkers, sen- 
ior workers and supervisors needed 
in several Florida cities in statewide 
private agency offering adoption 
placement and related services, in- 
cluding services to unmarried moth- 
ers. Caseworker salaries $3900-$5000. 
Salaries for senior caseworkers and 
supervisors range from $4500-$6500 
commensurate with experience in 
child placement and adoptions. Write 
Miss Cornelia Wallace, Associate Di- 
rector, Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, P.O. Box 5722, Jackson- 
ville 7, Fla. 


CASEWORKERS, medical and psy- 
chiatric, general hospital. Excellent 
working conditions, liberal personnel 
policies. MSW required. State salary 
expected. Write Personnel Director, 
The Queen’s Hospital, P. O. Box 
614, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


CASEWORKERS (2) in child wel- 
fare agency serving the 34 counties 
of Southern Idaho in adoptions, serv- 
ice to unmarried mothers, foster 
home and institutional services. 
Qualifications: Master’s degree social 
work, experienced, must drive car 
and want challenging position. If 
you’ve read this ad, let’s face it— 
you're looking and don’t need to 
any longer. We pay. Write George 
Mousetis, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Home Finding and Aid Society 
of Idaho, 740 Warm Springs Ave., 
Boise, Idaho. 


CASEWORKERS NEEDED IM- 
MEDIATELY. Four vacancies. 
MSW. Experience in family and 
child care setting important. Ap- 
pointment salary commensurate with 
training and experience. Salary 
$3840-$6000. Annualincrement $240. 
Excellent personnel practices includ- 
ing Social Security, generous retire- 
ment. Excellent supervision. Psychi- 
atricconsultation. Nonsectarian, well- 
endowed, private child care agency 
specializing in temporary foster home 
care and homemaker service. Agency 
located near Lake Michigan and 
University of Chicago. Write Elwin 
A. Miller, Ex. Dir., Chicago Home 
for the Friendless, 1438 E. 57th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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CASEWORKERS (2)~— 
opportunity for man or woman to 
intensive casework within ings 
tional treatment program, plus 

rvision of limited number of a 
a — with No experi 
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= + to $5000. ‘le Ee Mintun, 

entral Baptist Children’ 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE py, 
RECTOR—for child welfare 








offering both institutional and foes A > 
home program. MSW in either cay, || 
work or group work plus exper; 

in institutional setting required, Ad 





ministrative duties, plus superyis; 
of professional and child onal 
Can appoint at $5500. T. T. Min 
Executive Director, Central Baptig 
Children’s Home, Lake Villa, 








CASEWORKER — Nonsectarian, 
private agency offering family coup. 
seling, placement of children, home. 
maker service, service to unmarried 
mothers, and adoption. Member 
FSAA and CWLA. Full professional 
training preferred; will consider one 
year’s training plus experience. Schol. 
arship program available for com. 
ee of graduate education. V; 

ighly experienced and skilled super. 
visors; psychiatric consultation Hi 
tremely alert and active board; many 
opportunities for staff participation 
in joint board-staff and community 
projects. Health and Welfare Retire. 
ment and Social Security benefits, 
Excellent personnel practices and 
working conditions. Ofices located 
in pleasant residential section of 
expanding industrial community, 
close to Chicago, St. Louis and state 
capitol of Springfield. University 
town. Liberal allowances for profes 
sional development and stimulation 
through seminars, conferences, ete, 
Salary open. Write Konrad Reisner, 
Executive Director, Child and Fam. 
ily Service, 2142 N. Knoxville Ave., 
Peoria, Ill 



































































CASEWORKER for nonsec- 
tarian, private family and 
children’s agency. Full profes- 
sional training desired, with 
interest in child placing or 
family casework. Excellent 
personnel practices and above 
average salaries. Progressive 
agency with broad program of 
qualitative services and stu- 
dent training. Opportunity 
for professional advancement 
and participation in special 

rojects. Write: Child and 
Family Services, 187 Middle 
St., Portland, Me. 
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